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pat 


belongs on your 


HOLY 


YEAR 


itinerary 


It belongs for its deeply moving and 
centuries-old Catholic tradition . . . 
for its splendid and unique variety of 
magnificent cathedrals. It belongs for 
its marvelous interweaving of Faith 
with fabulous treasures of art by 
masters like Goya, Velazquez, El 
Greco. It belongs for its famous 
monasteries and shrines, Montserrat, 
Guadalupe, Santiago de Compostela, 
El Pilar, Loyola ... for the fervent 
and strikingly beautiful Catholic 
pageantry of its people. 

Come to Spain and enjoy the flavor 
of its ancient and richly historic past 
together with every modern conven- 
ience and comfort. Its luxury hotels 
are on a par with the finest in the 
world. Transportation is good. Food 
is wholesome and plentiful. Dollar 
exchange is favorable. Recreational 
and resort facilities are widely-varied 
and world-renowned. And, in sunny 
Spain your welcome is warm where- 
ever you go. 


Ask your travel agent 
for literature and full details 
or consult 


SPANISH TOURIST OFFICE 


485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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FATHER WHITE ON JUNG 
EDITOR: 


In your December editorial you make the 
statement that “Jung believes in the salvific 
power of religion on the natural plane.” For 
Jung read St. Thomas and maybe you’ve got 
smething. What Jung actually says is that 
he has always found the salvific factor to be 
“ein Charisma das keine menschliche Kunst 
erewinger kann” (Aufsatze zur Zeitgesch, p. 
69, and the same theme often elsewhere). 
“There is no good reason to claim that Jung 
regards religion as anything more than a con- 
sling fairy tale.” Consoling! It would be 
interesting to know what good or bad reason 
there is for saying that. A gruelling cruci- 
fixion of the old man and all his works stands 
in the center of every Jungian case-history 
I've ever come across; and even Kierkegaard 
does not speak more vehemently than Jung 
about offering Christianity as a “consolation.” 

Rev. Victor White 


“Blackfriars” 
Oxford, England. 


Ed.: To keep peace in the family, I will re- 
phrase my statement about Jung’s attitude 
toward religion in these words: “Jung has 
never committed himself on the question of the 
evistence of God, but he is an ardent believer 
in the value of religion.” I intended no slur 
against the many Catholic psychiatrists of the 
Jungian school. 


YELLOW AND ORANGE 
EDITOR: 


Whoever chose a yellow or orange color for 
a Catholic magazine? The new format makes 
for easier reading. And thanks for the arti- 
cles by Kuehnelt-Leddihn and Adolph Schalk. 

Paul O. Krause 
East Setauket, N. Y. 

Ed.: Orange is found in the Papal colors as 

well as in the North of Ireland. 


A GRAND PRESENT 
EDITOR: 


I have enjoyed few gifts as richly and con- 
stantly as that of my subscription to your ex- 
cellent magazine, first presented to me by Mon- 
signor Doyle, of Bayonne, N. J., some four 
years ago. May heaven bless him for that 
introduction. . . . I would rather be irritated 
‘'y your magazine than by any other that I 
know of. R. C. Zimmerman 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Ed.: Insult me but don’t ignore me! 


Ill 


A CATHOLIC PSYCHIATRIST SPEAKS 
EDITOR: 


As a Catholic and as a psychiatrist, it was 
gratifying to me to find the basically tem- 
perate note which you struck in your editorial 
“Religion Marries Psychiatry,” in the Decem- 
ber issue. The question of the relationship 
between the two is one which all too often 
gives rise to acrimonious debate in which each 
side spends its energy villifying the other. 

Working out the basic philosophical issues 
involved is a prodigious task emotionally and 
intellectually and the solution is not to be 
found in any writings on the subject to date. 
For some time, I have been associated with a 
small group of Catholic scholars which is at- 
tempting to explore the problem of metaphysi- 
cally rectifying to the Faith, psychiatric theo- 
ries of human behavior. 

One difficulty in the examination of the 
problem of which we became aware very early 
is that the champions of both sides labor un- 
der certain misconceptions. Because these con- 
stitute annoying barriers, it would appear to 
be well to point them out when found. I can 
certainly not accuse you of being overbur- 
dened with them, and I could readily admit 
your possible thought that people of psychia- 
try are more greatly burdened with miscon- 
ceptions about the Faith. I should merely like 
to suggest that a few misconceptions exist or 
are implied in your editorial. 

I assure you that there is unanimity about 
very little in medicine and especially about 
the ethics involved in psychoanalytic theory. 
With this in mind, there are those who would 
disagree with your statement that “the Catho- 
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lic attitude toward psychotherapy in general— 
should be a sane and sensible mood of watch- 
ful waiting.” Active study and rectification 
of psychiatric theories and participation in 
their development might be expected to bring 
more certain and satisfactory results. This 
is my own firm conviction. 

John W. Higgins, M.D. 

Cincinnati 29, Ohio. 

Ed.: By the use of the term “the analyst” 

I meant to indicate some analysts, not all. Dr. 
Higgins is eminently correct in requesting a 
more active participation by Catholics in “the 
study and rectification of psychiatric theories.” 


THE WELFARE STATE HAS ITS POINTS 
EDITOR: 


I have meant to write before to congratulate 
you on your success in a very difficult assign- 
ment—that of succeeding the much-admired 
Father Gillis. 

I was interested in your “Friendly Chat 
with our Readers” in the January issue. Per- 
haps you will not object to a friendly rejoinder 
on one point. You say: “It is true that the 
Welfare State is well under way, but we are 
not yet resigned to the death of the American 
Republic. There is yet time to stave off a total 
dictatorship in America.” 

The above I regard as very strong words on 
one side of what is surely a two-sided ques- 
tion. May I suggest that you read Senator 
Humphreys’ address in the enclosed Town Hail 
booklet as offering an idea of the other side. 

Would you consider inviting Senator Hum- 
phreys to write an article in this vein for THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD? 

Rev. Thomas S. Hanrahan 
Chicopee, Mass. 

Ed.: The Welfare State idea is good up to a 
certain point. I think we can keep it under 
control if we fix our eyes on the Totalitarian 
State as the greatest of political evils. So far 
the American Welfare State is under control 
but is looking around for new phases of Ameri- 
can life to conquer. 


LATIN FOR THE LAYMAN AT MASS 
EDITOR: 


Among my Christmas gifts was the second 
volume of This Our Day. Shortly after re- 
ceiving it, I decided to give away several cop- 
ies of THE CATHOLIC WORLD which I had saved 
because of favorite editorials. One of these, 


the issue for last July, I had saved because 


IV 


“The Layman and the Liturgy” by Daniel F. 
Coogan, Jr., struck a very responsive chord 
in my own soul. It has long been a pet theory 
of mine that if our training were more along 
the lines suggested by Mr. Coogan, we would 
have far fewer Catholics with bored expres- 
sions lounging in the pews or “holding up the 
walls” during Mass only waiting for the “Ite, 
missa est.” 

If a comparatively small group of boys can 
be taught to make the proper responses at 
Mass, why cannot all of our parochial school 
children be taught these responses? I believe 
it would give them a far greater sense of ac- 
tive participation in the Mass than does the 
present practice of reciting prayers aloud in 
English. Jean M. O’Reilly 

Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

Ed.: This is a good solution for the problem 
of the pew-loungers. In a forthcoming issue 
we. will present an article in favor of another 
solution: Mass in English. 


NOT CHANGED BUT DEVELOPED 
EDITOR: 


I enjoyed immensely being. in the circle 
around the Editor’s Table for your friendly 
chat. What has pleased me much in the addi- 
tions made for the comfort of the reader in 
the recent issues are the biographical thumb- 
nail sketches on the first page of the article. 
Mr. McQuade’s ink drawings, too, add to the 
page. They rouse interest in their hint and 
embellish as well. 

The variety of subjects ought to please “the 
Catholic world”—while the unity preserved in 
the quality and tone of the magazine should 
reassure the oldest readers that their treas- 
ured journal has not changed essentially—but 


developed! Mother Louise Manning, r.-c. 
Lake Ronkonkoma, N. Y. 


IN PRAISE OF MOTHER STUART 
EDITOR: 


The article on Mother Stuart by Anna 
McTiernan in the December issue was most 
interesting. Well may that good religious 
serve as an inspiration and model for us in 
our daily lives. 

Very best wishes for continued, richly de- 
served success. Harold E. Sanford 

West Roxbury, Mass. 

Ed.: We urge our correspondents to make 
their letters as short as possible. Commun- 
cations of 250 words or less are preferred. 
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I Believe in Television 


6 telecast of President Tru- 
man’s Inaugural was the high 
point in the history of news re- 
porting. Ten million “gawks,” to 
use Lippmann’s phrase, saw more 
of the spectacle than did the by- 
standers on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
That was the day when the magic 
screen first emerged from _ its 
chrysalis in the taverns and defi- 
nitely challenged the primacy of 
press and radio. Here at long last 
was the latest news reported in- 
stantaneously to your eyes and ears 
in your own living room. 

There are incredible and unpre- 
dictable wonders in the horoscope 
of this infant industry. When the 
battleship Missouri was stuck fast 
in the sand of Thimble Shoals, the 
Army jibe was: “The Navy is here 
to stay.” Television is here to stay 
for a long, long time and we had 
better resolve to make the best of 
it. An alert and informed public 
can make the best of it, can make 
it a useful instrument for the pub- 
lic good. It will become whatever 
public opinion makes it and in this 
early formative stage of the indus- 
try, thoughtful people by writing 


letters to TV stations and by lead- 
ing discussions can mold television 
into a lever capable of raising the 


level of popular 
taste and_ intelli- It’s Get- 
gence. It will be ting Late 


too late when the 
patterns and habits of television 
are established routine. 

Some critics look on television 
as a fearful calamity. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, for instance, says it will 
further vulgarize our culture and 
“much of what is still wholesome 
in our life will perish under the im- 
pact of the new visual aid.” Others 
claim that this little box will make 
us a nation of illiterates or per- 
haps “a chair-bound, myopic and 
speechless race.” 

Harsh words, those! But is the 
television lens really such an evil 
eye? In itself, television is good: 
it is a visual aid and the eye is capa- 
ble of absorbing more information 
than the ear. It can be misused, 
certainly, but what is there on 
God’s green earth that cannot be 
misused? The possibility of mis- 
using television simply argues for 
the need of supervision of the trade 
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and for the need of self-discipline 
in those who look at television. 


Wu should do the supervising? 
We are told that the people of these 
United States own the channels and 
therefore the Government of the 
United States should take television 
unto its own: that here governmen- 
tal control would not be an inter- 
ference in private business. Obvi- 
ously the industry itself would be 
far more competent in running its 
affairs than some bureaucrat in 
Washington. If it should fail to do 
so, then let the Welfare State wrap 
its warm tentacles around televi- 
sion—but not till it actually fails. 

In Britain the Gov- 


Mind ernment controls 
Your Own TV and grants sub- 
Business sidies to the sta- 


tions; in addition, 
there is a tax of two pounds on each 
set. Perhaps in this country a 
similar tax per set would free the 
stations from the necessity of de- 
pending on government subsidies 
and advertising sponsors. 

Certainly televiewers will have 
to develop more self-discipline. If 
they cannot refrain from looking 
at the screen hour after hour, night 
after night, they will transform 
themselves into picture - minded 
mutes. If they cannot take their 
TV in small doses, they will kill the 
art of conversation. 

Clifton Utley, writing in The 
Commonweal, despairs of such 
large-scale self-discipline and feels 
that the ordinary man is unable to 
break the spell of the TV screen. 
“I am not concerned for the future 
of the very intelligent person of 
strong will. Such a person will be- 
come literate, do the necessary 
studying and get a good education 
no matter what happens. Most of 


us are not so strong-willed. Tele- 
vision makes it much easier to be 
illiterate.” 

There is a large nugget of truth 
in Mr. Utley’s statement. We have 
hit an all-time low in will power as 
far as reading and study are con- 
cerned. Very few are willing to read 
anything that will make them think: 
it hurts them to think. While the 
New York Sun has to fold, the tab- 
loids flourish: while thoughtful 
magazines struggle for life, Quick’s 
circulation spirals into astronomi- 
cal figures. Nevertheless I don’t 
think that the average man has yet 
become so flabby that the cannot 
turn off the Video when he wants to. 


P ROPERLY controlled, television 
will exert a tremendous and bene- 
ficial influence on our way of life. 
It is estimated that within five 
years, eleven million sets will be 
found in the living rooms of Ameri- 
can homes. It will be the largest 
factor in shaping American thought 
and conduct. It ought to revolu- 
tionize politics, for instance. It was 
TV that revealed to 
American . people 
generally the antics 
of the Democratic 
and Republican Conventions. It is 
safe to say that the delegates to 
these conventions in 1952 will be- 
have in a more civilized fashion: 
less bombast and circus-parading 
and more of the dignity of serious 
men meeting for a serious purpose. 
TV also made the ordinary voter 


Circus 
Clowns 


aware of the bargainings and 
machinations in the smoke-filled 
rooms. 


Television will be more success- 
ful than was the radio in present- 
ing so-called “high-brow’” pro- 
grams. The CBS feature “Invita- 
has not been 


tion to Learning” 
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popular: the CBS publicity depart- 
ment once referred to it as “the 
sixty-ninth most popular program 
on CBS.” But interest in such a 
program will rise when the audi- 
ence can actually see the speakers. 
Anyone can tell you how hard it 
is to listen to a preacher if your 
view of him is obscured by a post 
or pillar in church. I admit that 
there isn’t much food for thought 
in watching the puppets Kukla and 
Ollie or a wrestling act, but televi- 
sion is still very young. 

Blanshard pictures Catholics as 
busy beavers in the field of public 
relations. We are everlastingly at 
work, according to him, discover- 
ing and using means to create a 
public opinion favorable to Catholi- 
cism. Unfortunately he is dead 
wrong. The Catholic 
Broadcasters Asso- 
ciation is trying to 
acquaint American 
Catholics with the 
potentialities of TV but the Broad- 
casters are not meeting with the co- 
operation they deserve. There is 
not a single Catholic television sta- 
tion in the country. 

An official of the American 
Broadcasting Company, writing in 
The Atlantic Monthly, says that tele- 
vision may bring comfort and in- 
spiration as a handmaiden of re- 
ligion “not alone to the sick and 
old but to vast numbers to whom 
religion is either a new or a forgot- 
ten experience.” The apostolic pos- 
sibilities of televi- 
sion for the Catholic 
Church are unique. 
In the jargon of the 
profession, the Catholic Church is 
telegenic. Its colorful rites and 
ceremonies are the answer to a tele- 
caster’s prayer. 

Once upon a time Catholics were 


Blanshard’s 
Busy 
Beavers 


Photogenic 
Church 


said to go to church to see while 
Protestants went to hear. What 
was once a reproach is now a source 
of envy. A. Gordon Nasby, in an 
article in the Protestant Christian 
Century, writes: “The Roman Cath- 
olic Church, with its pageantry and 
color, will have an appeal in televi- 
sion which the Protestant Churches 
lack. Thus, following the recent 
telecast of the Christmas Eve Mid- 
night Mass in Chicago, it was dis- 
covered that a very large percent- 
age of Protestant owners of sets 
had watched the proceedings.” 
What specially impressed many 
of the Protestant televiewers was 
the religious fervor mirrored in the 
faces of the communicants as they 
received the Host. What apolo- 
getic sermon could ever compare 
with preaching such as this? It is 
significant that the director of the 
Protestant Radio Commission has 
said that “religious forces must 
work fast and furiously, not only to 
get in on the ground floor” of tele- 
vision but also to develop the neces- 
sary skills of the new medium. 
Vatican City has installed a tele- 
vision transmitter but American 
Catholics are still apathetic. We 
were slow to adopt the radio for 
apostolic purposes and it seems 
that we are going to 
dillydally in the case 
of television as well. 
One of the earliest 
and best radio stations in the United 
States was the Paulist Fathers’ Sta- 
tion WLWL but in their attempts 
to operate it the Paulists met with 
inertia and indifference and had to 
abandon it. Let us hope that the 
Church Dormant has bestirred it- 
self a little since that time. We 
cannot be content with the few 
scraps of time now allotted by TV 
stations to Catholic programs. 


Late 
Again? 
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Of course it is very true that a 
minimum of $375,000 is necessary 
to start a TV station by contrast 
with $75,000 for a radio station but 
it is also true that poverty is not the 
curse of the Church in the United 
States. 


| year we averaged about three 
converts per priest in the United 
States. That is not very satisfying. 
We need more of the daring of St. 
Paul, his alertness and readiness to 
meet new situations. The Christian 
Science Reading Rooms were oper- 
ating for a half-century before we 
finally borrowed the idea and 
started our Information Centers for 
inquirers into the Faith. I have no 
doubt that the bold and farseeing 
apostle, St. Francis de Sales, would 

be tremendously in- 
Daring terested in televi- 
St. Francis sion. Consider one 

of his projects, the 
Holy House. Protestant Geneva 
was very close to the Chablais 
where Francis converted 70,000 in 
four years. As the danger of fall- 
ing away was great, this sixteenth- 
century Saint founded his combina- 
tion University, religious seminary 
and trades school that was also an 
employment agency. It dissuaded 
his converts from going up to 
Geneva for work or education. I 
venture to say that if someone with 
initiative and audacity were to 
sponsor such a project today, he 
would be considered a dreamer 
lacking business sense. 

The misuse of television by ado- 
lescents is raising a storm of pro- 
tests from parents and teachers. 
Take the matter of crime programs, 
for instance. During one week of 
TV shows in Los Angeles, 91 mur- 
ders, 7 hold-ups, 3 kidnapings, 
and other thriller-chillers were pre- 
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sented. Some Video has been so 
horrible that the Baltimore Catholic 
Review has warned 

of the need for cen- Easy 
sorship. Definitely | Lessons 
there must be cen- in Murder 
sorship but the tele- 

vision industry ought to be its own 
censor: if it is delinquent, it wil! 
have to submit to some form of out- 
side control. No state or nation can 
tolerate the glorification of crime or 
permit lessons in its technique be- 
fore the eyes of children. 

Again, some teachers complain 
that TV is “eating the hours” thal 
should be devoted to study. A 
Clifton, New Jersey, principal at 
tributes to TV the thirty failures in 
one class this year by contrast with 
two failures last year. It seems to 
me that the blame rests entirely on 
the parents. They should clamp 
down a rigid rule regarding the 
number of hours the children may 
“look.” It may be that television 
is a providential means of teaching 
delinquent parents the need of im- 
posing discipline. Sociologists tell 
us that the father-image is disap- 
pearing from the American family 
because there are connotations of 
authoritarianism about Pop’s com- 


mands. It is high 

time for the vanish- Life 

ing American father Without 
to reappear in the Father 


living room to turn 

off the TV controls and order the 
children to their books when they 
have had enough looking for the 
night. Hew to the line and let Cas- 
sidy hopalong as he may. 

I suppose we have all heard the 
optimist who claims that TV will 
restore family life to its former 
glory by keeping the family home. 
However, four or five individuals 
sitting speechless in the dark is 
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hardly family life: after all, jail- 
birds stay at home and sit in sol- 
emn silence. The interplay of con- 
versation and exchange of ideas is 
necessary: “Christ is the silent 
listener to every conversation” is 
the usual wall-motto in a Catholic 
home, not the subway-ad, “Don’t 
talk, chum —chew Topp’s gum.” 
As far as family life is concerned, 
brother and sister sitting side by 
side watching a floor-show at a 
night club might just as well be 
there. 


A REAL problem that television 
must meet and solve is the ques- 
tion of eyestrain. For this reason 
some parents refuse to put televi- 
sion into their homes and rightly 
so. Eyesight is precious and the 
eyesight of children must be care- 
fully preserved. The 
New York State Op- 
tometric Association 
has warned tele- 
viewers to watch for eyestrain and 
fatigue. Probably a person with 
ordinary sight is not seriously af- 
fected by television but anyone with 
defective vision had better do his 
looking gingerly. No doubt, tele- 
vision in time will remedy this 
weakness as did the movies when 
they emerged from the flicker stage. 

According to surveys such as 
those conducted by Princeton, Rut- 
gers and Hofstra College, TV has 
cut deeply into the evening radio 
audience. Apparently radio will 
hold its own during the day-hours 
when housewives can listen to mu- 
sic or the soap-opera as they work, 
which would be impossible with 
TV. 

The movies have also suffered. 


Eyestrain 
and Fatigue 
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The most interesting result of these 
polls, however, has been the figures 
relating to decline in reading fre- 
quency. The pollsters claim that 
reading declines thirty per cent dur- 
ing the first six months after in- 
stallation of a set but tends to re- 
cover its balance after that. 

It is hard to believe that the polls 
can be correct in this regard. Ac- 
tion pictures are much more inter- 
esting for the ordinary person than 
lines of type. The magic eye of 
television will un- 


doubtedly lure him Books or 
away from his or- “Looks”? 
dinary routine of 

perusing books, newspapers and 


magazines. I think we have to re- 
sign ourselves to the fact that tele- 
vision will radically reduce the 
amount of reading done by Ameri- 
cans. Many newspapers, apparent- 
ly aware of this danger, are apply- 
ing for television licenses in order 
to keep their advertisers. 


‘Te impact of television on 
American life will depend on those 
who control this inanimate device. 
How will it form the attitudes of 
Americans toward the great facts: 
the existence of God and of the 
moral law, the dignity of the per- 
son and the solidarity of nations? 
If organizations and _ individuals 
who love the things of the spirit get 
behind television, it can become an 
immense force for good. But if we 
abandon it to the low tastes of ad- 
vertisers and entertainers, it will 
become a vulgarizing force. As for 
the Church, how long, O Lord, how 
long shall we neglect this amazing 
medium for preaching Christ in the 
living rooms of America? 









| SIRs: 


Kindly pardon what may seem 
an unkind epithet, “agitators.” I 
could have chosen something soft- 
er—“opponents” or “adversaries” 
or “critics.” But in your books, 
speeches, magazine articles, ser- 
mons (yes, unfortunately sermons) 
against the Catholic Church you 
have pulled no punches, and I am 
sure you would not wish me to be 
more gentlemanly—or should we 
say more ladylike than you. One 
of your number, preaching a ser- 
mon before the President of the 
United States recently called the 
Catholic Church “totalitarian,” and 
a Protestant bishop said that if he 
had to be under a totalitarian or- 
ganization, he would prefer Russia 
to the Catholic Church. Compared 
with “totalitarian,” ‘‘agitator’’ 
would seem to be almost a “nice 
Nelly” word. 

After all “agitator” isn’t a bad 
word. Patrick Henry was an agi- 
tator. So was Tom Paine. And Dan- 
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iel O’Connell, and Wendell Phillips 
and William Lloyd Garrison. So 
also were Adolf Hitler, Benito Mus- 
solini and Nikolai Lenin. And 
Huey Long and Henry Wallace. 
There are good agitators and bad, 
sincere and insincere, wise and 
foolish. Some are patriotic and 
others mere disturbers of the peace. 
Some are in the groove, and others 
off the beam psychiatrically. “Agi- 
tator” is really neutral. Its meaning 
depends upon the connotation you 
attach to it. You may choose what- 
ever connotation you please. 








It is neither surprising nor unusual but 
it is unfortunate that at this time of crisis 
for all religion, one group of Christians 
should be fighting another. Replying to a 
recent spate of attacks by Protestants on the 
Catholic Church, Father Gillis in this “Open 
Letter” declines to retort in kind. He ap- 
proaches the subject from a new angle and 
handles it with vigor and courtesy. Vol- 


ume II of This Our Day, containing Father 
Gillis’s Editorials from 1934 to his retire- 
ment in 1948, has recently been published. 

















OPEN LETTER TO ANTI-CATHOLIC AGITATORS 


Continuing in this spirit of con- 
ciliation, may I suggest that you 
gentlemen are—now let me see if 
I can find another gentle word— 
you are “mistaken” in your view of 
the Catholic Church. To be mis- 
taken is no crime. G. K. Chester- 
ton says in his whimsical way, “al- 
most any day you may hear a fel- 
low on the street corner uttering 
the wild blasphemy, ‘I may be mis- 
taken.’ ” 

Of course, it isn’t a blasphemy. 
Quite the contrary. The blas- 
phemer thinks himself equal to 
God, else he would not speak dis- 
respectfully of God. The man who 
says he may be mistaken disclaims 
equality with God. In that admis- 
sion there is an implicit syllogism. 
God cannot be mistaken. I can be 
mistaken. Ergo, I am not God. 
Gentlemen, you are not God. You 
can be mistaken. 


| = we agreed? Then let’s go on. 
Even if all the “facts” you allege 
against the Church were true, the 
inference you draw from the facts 
can be false. Do you remember 
what was perhaps the first logical 
puzzle ever presented to your bud- 
ding intelligence: “every word that 
Johnny spoke was true, yet Johnny 
told an awful lie.” That was a 
puzzle to us at the age of five or 
six. It should not be a puzzle to- 
day. 

Take, for example, the wild ac- 
cusations of Andrei Vishinsky and 
his successor Jacob A. Malik at the 
United Nations Assembly. Some if 
not all the words they speak are 
true. Those Russians say that we 
are accumulating a stockpile of 
atom bombs. So we are. They say 
we have, at least in the blueprint 
stage, a bomb a thousand times 
more potent than the one released 
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at Hiroshima. So indeed we have. 
But when Vishinsky and Malik con- 
clude from those admitted facts 
that we are warmongers, they are 
mistaken. From correct facts they 
make an incorrect deduction. 

Not only Vishinsky but all Soviet 
Russia, and not only Russia but all 
the sixteen satellites behind the 
Iron Curtain, are convinced that 
America has imperialistic designs 
upon Europe, Asia and Africa. 
They deduce that conclusion from 
facts which they find in our news- 
papers every day. So, something 
more than facts is necessary, and 
something more than reasoning 
from the facts. To know what 
Uncle Sam is up to one must be 
“on the inside.” 

As of the American Republic so 
of the Catholic Church. You, 
gentlemen, are on the outside. You 
cannot understand. Who knoweth 
the mind of a man save the spirit of 
the man that is within him? And 
who knows the motives and pur- 
poses of a Church save one who is 
within the Church? Being outsid- 
ers, you draw your own inferences 
from our teaching. 


even on this side of the Iron Cur- 
tain, many interested but not dis- 
passionate observers get Uncle Sam 
wrong. Togliatti, for example, in 
Italy and Thorez in France are con- 
vinced that the Marshall Plan is a 
vast scheme of bribery, having for 
its purpose the perpetuation of 
Capitalism with all its evil features. 
The Italian and French Communist 
leaders allege facts. 

So, the Oxnams, the Blanshards, 
the Avro Manhattans, the Bowies, 
have facts. Some facts mixed in a 
curious amalgam of suspicions, 
prejudices and phobias. Out of an 
assortment of facts carefully select- 
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ed and subjectively interpreted, a 
damaging indictment can be made 
of any institution, not only of the 
Catholic Church or of the Ameri- 
can Republic but of the Baptist 
Church, the Methodist Church or 
even of all Christianity. 

The discourses of Jesus were spo- 
ken and His miracles wrought in 
the presence of friends and ene- 
mies. From the same words and 
the same miraculous phenomena 
the disciples deduced that He was 
God: the Pharisees deduced that He 
was Beelzebub. It isn’t the eye but 
the mind that sees. The eye sees in 
one sense, the mind in another. The 
eye sees but the mind interprets. 


™ E of the book reviewers of Paul 
Blanshard’s American Freedom and 
Catholic Power make much of what 
they call the “abundant documen- 
tation” of his attack upon the 
Church. But I could write a book 
as big as Mr. Blanshard’s with hun- 
dreds of pages of documentation 
from American sources to prove 
(for those who wish it to be proved) 
that the United States of America is 
out for the conquest of the world. 
Not all the American authorities I 
would quote have put it that bald- 
ly, though some of them do; for ex- 
ample, James Burnham and George 
Seldes. Henry Wallace says sub- 
stantially what Vishinsky says. 
From a hundred American newspa- 
pers and magazines I could make 
out a devastating case against 
Uncle Sam. And my work would 
be “well documented.” 

I have recently been reading a 
book—-the latest in a line that ex- 
tends back to Celsus in the second 
century—demonstrating the “enor- 
mities” of all religions, Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish. It quotes 
exclusively the Old and New Testa- 
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ments. Excellent documentation, 
but crazy conclusion. 


Axy writer, shrewdly selecting 
and utilizing his material can make 
of it whatever he has in mind to 
make, like a carpenter with plenty 
of lumber, or a mason with a pile 
of stone. What will result depends 
upon the pattern pre-existing in the 
mind of the maker. At Oberam- 
mergau artisans will carve out of a 
block of wood a statue of a saint 
for the altar or a Pietd for the road- 
side. Out of the same or similar 
material the Indians of Alaska wil! 
carve a hideous image for a totem 
pole. 

Out of the teachings and prac- 
tices of the Church the Catholic 
will construct an argument for the 
Divinity of the Church. Out of the 
self-same teachings and practices 
(though to tell the truth more often 
out of the blunders and the sins of 
Catholics) the Protestants with an 
anti-Catholic “complex” will con- 
struct an image of the Church that 
will be as cruel a caricature of 
Catholicism as the exhibits in the 
Atheist Museum at Moscow are of 
both Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism. 

For the type of mind already 
conditioned by atheist propaganda, 
those exhibits show some recogniza- 
ble similarity with theological doc- 
trine and historical events. One 
could make a chamber of horrors 
of what Christians have done to 
Christians in the last nineteen cen- 
turies. The fact that an infinitely 
more gruesome exhibit could be 
made of what atheists have done in 
Russia alone since 1917 is not to 
the point. The point is that out of 
facts and truths one can make a 
formidable indictment of any one 
or any thing. 
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N” only of our mistakes, sins, 
crimes, scandals, can the evil- 
minded enemy make a case. Out of 
our catechisms, books of instruc- 
tion and piety, religious devotions, 
our participation in public affairs; 
out of the exercise of our rights as 
citizens, anyone with a bad intention 
or even a good intention can prove 
whatever he has a mind to prove. 

Forty thousand Catholic men 
marching in honor of the Holy 
Name of Jesus will be seen as a 
demonstration of political power. 
The gathering of a million Catho- 
lics in a Eucharistic Congress will 
be given a similarly sinister mean- 
ing. And so on in a thousand other 
instances. 

However, let’s not go off on that 
tangent. I haven’t the time and 
what is more I haven’t the inclina- 
tion to indict American Protestant- 
ism as Mr. Blanshard and Bishop 
Oxnam have indicted American 
Catholicism. To borrow Hamlet’s 
phrase, “I could ’an if I would.” 
But as the slang of the day has it, 
“There is no percentage” in Prot- 
estants fighting Catholics—or vice 
versa while atheists -are attacking 
us both. 


= brings me to the second 
point I should like to make in this 
Open Letter: when the enemy is at 
the gate it is no time for quarrels 
within the walls. Recently a Prot- 
estant clergyman (the name escapes 
me or I would record it to his 
credit) said in a sermon that it is 
time to remove the “grave scandal” 
of disunion among Christians. 
That’s what we Catholics have been 
saying for centuries. That’s what 
St. Paul told the Corinthians. “TI 
hear,” he said, “that there are 
schisms amongst you.” And he 
cries out, “Is Christ divided!” 
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Not only to Paul but to Jesus, a 
divided Church is a scandal. He 
prayed “that they may all be one, 
as Thou Father and I are one.” It 
is deplorable that the principle of 
religious liberty should be inter- 
preted as meaning that every man 
may be his own Church, his own 
religion and, if it be not blasphemy 
to say so, his own God. We see no 
more reason why a man should 
make his own religion and be his 
own Church than that every man 
should be his own government and 
make his own State. That way lies 
anarchy. 


I. seems strange to us that those 
who attack Catholicism as a men- 
ace to the Republic do not see that 
the only way to save America is 
to abandon the Protestant principle 
of disintegration and adopt the 
Catholic principle of unity under 
authority. That may seem a para- 
dox. But a paradox is, by defini- 
tion, a statement which seems to be 
false but which upon examination 
turns out to be true. Think it over, 
you who are so much afraid that 
Catholicism will destroy America. 
Nothing but Catholicism can save 
America. 

We have seen disunion ending in 
disaster abroad. Yugoslavia alone, 
Czechoslovakia alone, Hungary 
alone, Austria alone were “push- 
overs” for a United Russia. Our 
statesmen should have seen that 
such would be the outcome of the 
dismemberment of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. But Woodrow Wil- 
son, deeply impregnated with the 
Protestant principle of private judg- 
ment insisted upon introducing it 
into statecraft under the name of 
Self-Determination. Determination 
soon resulted in termination. Soviet 
Russia worked on the principle of 
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“divide and conquer.” But with a 
difference. We did the dividing 
and she did the conquering. 


Wirn the Christian religion on the 
defensive, our first need would 
seem to be unity of all who believe 
in God and Christ. If the Protes- 
tant sects feel that they cannot 
unite with us, they might at least 
attempt to unite with one another. 
To do so, however, would be impos- 
sible without the abandonment of 
the principle of private judgment. 
If that principle is held essential to 
Protestantism; if to abandon it 
Protestantism must cease to be it- 
self, there may be those who will 
see their way, through a desire for 
unity, to Catholicism. 

They will not be obliged to sur- 
render freedom. In the Catholic 
system they will find the realiza- 
tion of Daniel Webster’s axiom, 
“Union and Liberty one and insep- 
arable.” Not too much union, and 
not too little liberty. 


sé 

Nor too little liberty.” With 
those words I come to the third 
point which I should like to pro- 
pose to those who have been attack- 
ing the Catholic Church. Let me 
tell you, dear sirs, that the Catholic 
Church is no such monolithic or- 
ganization as you seem to imagine. 
On theological and moral princi- 
ples we are at one. But politically 
we have quite as much freedom as 
you—perhaps more. 

During the reign of Roosevelt (it 
was a reign indeed) I heard a rumor 
to the effect that he had declared, 
with the bravado which was as 
much his characteristic as -his 
charm, that he “could split the 
Catholic Church wide open.” We 
Catholics resented that boast. But 
when our resentment died down we 
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had to admit that he not only could 
but that he did split us in two. Not 
theologically of course. If he had 
attempted something that was 
plainly a challenge to our faith, we 
would have overwhelmed him. 

But in politics he did divide us. 
Rather he widened and strength- 
ened our division, because we have 
always been divided. We believe 
as a unit; we pray as a unit; but 
we don’t vote as a unit. All who 
are not purblind with prejudice 
should see that fact. There are 
thirty millions of us, and if all 
Catholics of voting age agreed up- 
on a candidate we could elect or 
defeat anyone. But we don’t agree 
—we never did. 

We Catholics are hopelessly at 
odds with one another in the realm 
of partisan politics. The Protes- 
tant dream that we are a unit po- 
litically is a nightmare. As a mat- 
ter of fact we find it hard to credit 
the professed belief that Catholics 
are one solid block of voters taking 
command from the hierarchy or— 
still more preposterous — the pa- 
pacy. 

We heard a lot of that sort of 
thing in the Al Smith campaign. 
There was a tunnel under land and 
sea from the Vatican to the White 
House; the Pope’s bags were 
packed and he was all ready to 
move in on the 4th of March. 
Don’t laugh. Those things were 
said not as jokes but in deadly ear- 
nest. 





Wow you, my dear sirs, confess 
to belief in such lunacies? Certain- 
ly not. But those delusions are no 
more superstitious or ridiculous 
than your fear that the Catholic 
Church will some day take over the 
Republic and metamorphose it into 
an autocracy. 
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You may calm your fears. We 
have no designs upon the Republic. 
We like it here. We have done 
well in the United States. We 
couldn’t have done so well under 
any other government on earth. 
We were only 25,000 in 1789 and 
now we are thirty millions. We 
don’t mind telling you that such 
growth is unprecedented even for 
the Catholic Church. So we have 
no intention or desire to change the 
system that has served us so well. 
We have had plenty of experience 
with other political systems, but we 
like this one best. 


As for union of Church and State, 
we simply don’t want it. As a mat- 
ter of fact we never had it. Co- 
operation and collaboration, yes, 
but not union. The only nations 
that had and still have union of 
Church and State are Protestant. 
England, for example, and the 
Scandinavian countries where the 
King is head of the Church. We 
lost England because we wouldn’t 
accept that system. St. Thomas 
More, Chancellor of the Realm, next 
in power under Henry VIII, died 
rather than recognize the King as 
supreme in spiritual as in temporal 
matters. In all our 1,900 years we 
never had that kind of union. Only 
Protestants have had and in some 
places still have the real union of 
Church and State. 

Here in America it was not Mary- 
land, the Catholic colony, but New 
England that went in for a kind of 
theocracy. Puritans were not com- 
pelled to pay taxes in support of the 
Catholic Church in Maryland, but 
Catholics were compelled to pay 
taxes in New England in support 
of Protestant Churches. 

However, don’t misunderstand 
us; we don’t dislike the union of 
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Church and State only when the 
“Church” is Protestant. We 
wouldn’t like such union even if 
the Church were our own. We 
don’t even want too close collabora- 
tion between Church and State. 


| gentlemen, you have 
read the reply of Father George H. 
Dunne, S.J., to Mr. Paul Blanshard. 
On page 43 of Father Dunne’s 
pamphlet you may find these words 
from Father Franz Xavier Wernz, 
one time head of the Jesuit order: 

“American Catholics, preferring 
to rely upon the freedom granted 
by law equally to all and upon their 
efforts, have not the slightest de- 
sire to substitute for these advan- 
tages that ‘protection’ by the State 
which in Europe has so often meant 
the oppression of the Church.” 

Of course you can dig up state- 
ments of certain European Catho- 
lics who don’t like the American 
system. Mr. Blanshard has in his 
“documentation” presented one 
from Civilta Cattolica, a Jesuit 
magazine published in Rome. But 
the former Master General of the 
Jesuits, says Father Dunne, “speaks 
with incomparably greater author- 
ity than the author of the perfervid 
statement which appeared in Civilta 
Cattolica.” 


Te that testimony I could add dec- 
larations to the same effect from 
two or three dozen cardinals, arch- 
bishops and bishops in the Ameri- 
ean hierarchy. But enough is 
enough, and too much is not enough 
for those who are determined not 
to be convinced. 

I am afraid you will have to ac- 
cept our word when we say what 
we believe and what we don’t be- 
lieve, what we like and what we 
don’t like, what we would do and 
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what we would not do in given cir- 
cumstances. 


Tu writer in Civilta was discuss- 
ing what would happen if in any 
country the Church which had been 
subject became dominant. That’s a 
favorite supposition of American 
Protestant controversialists. They 
point to Spain. But why Spain? 
Spain is a special case. In Spain 
a civil war raged for nine years. 
Even now in Spain the govern- 
ment has to use repressive meas- 
ures against all dissidents, because 
of the danger of anarchy. 

But instead of Spain, why do not 
our critics point to Ireland? Ire- 
land, ninety per cent Catholic, 
makes no attempt to deprive the mi- 
nority of its religious rights. In 
Ulster where the majority is Prot- 
estant (only because the voting dis- 
tricts have been gerrymandered), 
Catholics are afflicted with a hun- 
dred disabilities and even with vio- 
lence. Where Protestantism exists 
in its pristine vigor, not watered 
down like most American Prot- 
estantism, not diluted with “liberal- 
ism,” but pure as it came from the 
hands of Calvin and Knox, the ma- 
jority have no scruples about treat- 
ing Catholics roughly. 


So I say in regard to the danger 
of the numerical preponderance of 
Catholics (still afar off) and politi- 
cal (much further off) in the 
United States, you gentlemen and 
reverend gentlemen may cease to 
worry. Also if I may be a bit blunt, 
you may stop bluffing. You don’t 
believe, you cannot believe, that 
there is a real and present danger 
of domination by the Catholic 
Church in America and of the con- 
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sequent suppression of the right of 
Protestants to worship God in their 
own way. 


Wut, gentlemen, I think that will 
be about enough for this time. 
However, if you resolve to “lay off” 
the Catholics, but then continue to 
feel the urge to fight someone or 
something, I would suggest that 
you fight the real enemies of our 
country. Fight the disruption of 
the family by the mating, unmat- 
ing and remating amounting to suc- 
cessive polygamy that prevails in 
Hollywood and spreads like a plague 
all over the land; fight the sexual 
promiscuity revealed by the Kinsey 
Report; fight all offenses against 
domestic morality that will bring 
about national degeneracy; fight 
secularism which one of your num- 
ber quite correctly if not very tact- 
fully has designated as “worse than 
Catholicism”; fight the excessive 
concentration of political power in 
the hands of the Chief Executive, 
the State Department and the mul- 
titudinous governmental bureaus; 
fight falsehood and treason such as 
has recently been revealed in the 
Hiss trial. Fight indecency in pub- 
lic entertainment. 

If you are really knights in shin- 
ing armor and not ridiculous Don 
Quixotes, you can find plenty to 
fight besides windmills, or for that 
matter stone walls. But don’t fight 
those who are out in the front line 
of battle contending against Com- 
munism and atheism; don’t shoot 
at us from the rear. It isn’t good 
sport, it isn’t good sense; it isn’t 
good religion. 


Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES M. GILLIs. 


















HERE is a very strong possibility 
that within twenty-five years 
Newman Foundations, Catholic cen- 
ters at secular universities, will be 
the major instruments of Catholic 
higher education. This is a disturb- 
ing thought—indeed, a startling one, 
to those who hardly know the New- 
man apostolate, or who still see it 
through the mist of misconception 
that has surrounded it for so many 
years. And even today, it is ap- 
parent that in a greatly expanded 
Newman apostolate lies our only 
hope of affording an adequate spir- 
itual formation to the majority of 
our Catholic college students. 
American Catholics have made a 
noble effort. As Evelyn Waugh has 
recently reminded us, it is an effort 
that astounds our European con- 
freres. We have created and main- 
tained a separate system of colleges 
and universities. We have contend- 
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ed and rightly so, that every Cath- 
olic student should receive his 
training in a Catholic college. 

It is this goal which has led us 
on to the sacrifices that have made 
our system of higher education pos- 
sible. This has been a task of in- 
credible magnitude, a task that has 
taken rugged confidence to con- 
ceive. 

Unfortunately, however, it takes 
more than confidence to carry this 
through. The sad fact that emerges 
from the present situation is that 
there is no longer any hope of 
achieving this ideal of having every 
Catholic student in a Catholic col- 
lege. To many it will come as a 
shock to realize that even today 
only a minority of our Catholic stu- 
dents are serviced by our Catholic 
colleges. 

There are in this country ap- 
proximately 500,000 Catholic col- 
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lege students. Of these, 200,000 are 
attending Catholic colleges and 
universities, and 300,000 are in sec- 
ular or non-Catholic schools. Can 
anything be done about this situa- 
tion? Have we any rational grounds 
for expecting a marked increase in 
the proportion of Catholic students 
attending Catholic colleges? The 
answer is simply no. 

To attract a larger proportion of 
students the Catholic colleges would 
have to meet the challenge of the 
public universities by increasing 
their facilities and lowering their 
tuition. Yet, today mounting costs 
and declining endowments consti- 
tute a problem for all colleges. 
There are only two visible remedies 
—higher tuition or Federal sub- 
sidy. Both remedies sound a death 
knell, not indeed of the Catholic col- 
lege, but of the hope of having every 
Catholic student in a Catholic col- 
lege. In the face of the present situ- 
ation it would seem that what we 
would have to expect is not an in- 
crease in the proportion of Catholic 
students attending Catholic colleges 
but a decrease. 


| * is obvious then that there can be 
no longer any question about the 
advisability of the Newman apos- 
tolate. It is idle to repeat the old 
cliché that Catholic students ought 
to be in Catholic colleges. As a 
statement of principle this is cer- 
tainly true; no one is more aware 
of this than a priest who has worked 
on a secular campus. But as a solu- 
tion to a practical problem, this re- 
mark is almost criminally platitudi- 
nous. 

It is equally inane to assert that 
concessions such as the establish- 
ment of Newman Clubs encourage 
Catholics to attend secular schools. 
Catholics are there and will con- 
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tinue to be there whether or not 
Newman centers are established. 
Meanwhile, the Church simply can- 
not afford to ignore not only the 
spiritual formation but the actual 
preservation of the faith of three- 
fifths of its potential leaders. 

In one sense the Newman center 
is a concession, but so was the ac- 
tion of the Good Shepherd. In this 
case the argument is sixty times 
stronger. The Good Shepherd was 
following one sheep; here we have 
sixty per cent of ours to follow. In 
some Catholic circles there seems 
to be the curious feeling that the 
establishment of the Newman cen- 
ter is a special favor extended to 
nominal Catholics. To think thus of 
the Newman apostolate as a work 
of supererogation is certainly to 
miss the point. 

The establishment of a Newman 
center is a favor only in the sense 
that any missionary apostolate is a 
favor. We try to bring Christ’s 
teaching to souls because they need 
it and not because they have de- 
served it by being obedient sheep. 
The question that is debatable is not 
should we do this work, but rather 
how should we do this work? 


O- late the techniques of Newman 
work have been subject to an in- 
creasing amount of criticism. This 
is good. Criticism is a spur and a 
stimulus. It would, however, be 
most unfortunate if criticism of the 
actual technique were to distract us 
from the pressing realization of the 
necessity of the work. In any case, 
criticism should be based upon a 
full understanding of the scope and 
of the difficulties of the work. In 
this regard I have found an amaz- 
ing ignorance among even educated 
Catholics. Few seem to have any 
adequate realization of the cor- 
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rosive character of modern secular 
thought. 

There is of course much talk 
about the danger of Communism 
but most seem to labor under the 
curious illusion that this is the chief 
danger. There is a very simple log- 
ical fallacy involved in this. Though 
you may say that all Communists 
are atheists, you cannot say that all 
atheists are Communists. It is pre- 
cisely the non-Communist, garden- 
variety type of atheistic professor 
who does the most harm and who 
brings the most headaches to the 
chaplain. 

For that matter the real problem 
does not lie in the outright attacks 
on religion. Even lax Catholics are 
alert to open attacks on their faith; 
but even devout Catholics are not 
immune to innuendo and faulty in- 
terpretation. To list such errors in 
detail would take us far beyond the 
scope of this article but interested 
persons can readily find instances 
of such miscarriages of scholarship 
even in standard college texts. 


To meet this type of challenge the 
chaplain needs a relatively high de- 
gree of scholarship. He needs time 
to study and time for the careful 
preparation of lectures. In this field 
you cannot bluff. If you try to bluff 
the only ones who will come to hear 
you are a handful of devout Cath- 
olics who are least in need of your 
ministrations. Yet in this work 
time to study is the hardest thing 
to come by. 

A simple comparison may serve 
to illustrate the problem that we 
Newman Club chaplains face. In 
one area where there are approxi- 
mately 6,000 Catholic students at- 
tending Catholic schools and ap- 
proximately 6,000 attending secular 
universities there are 350 priests 
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and religious caring for the forma- 
tion of the first 6,000 and 2 priests 
caring for the welfare of the sec- 
ond group. This is surely only a 
token effort; yet by average New- 
man standards this second 6,000 is 
a well-serviced group. 


Wauen I first came to this post 
some six and a half years ago, I was 
introduced to the small group of 
Catholic students who held semi- 
monthly meetings in one of the 
rooms of the Student Union. After 
that I was on my own. Fortunately 
through the courtesy of the director 
of the Union, I was given the use 
of a small office one or two days a 
week. There I proposed to conduct 
the study clubs which I proceeded 
to organize and to receive the stu- 
dents who came to me for guidance. 

I soon discovered, however, that 
the procedure was far from simple. 
Apart from the faithful few who 
came to our discussions, the major- 
ity of the 2 or 3,000 Catholic stu- 
dents seemed entirely oblivious of 
my presence. Short of committing 
some breach of the peace f saw no 
way of remedying this except by the 
slow patient process of building up 
an organization that would be suf- 
ficiently large to command respect 
on the campus and thereby secure 
a status that would insure adequate 
publicity for our program. I have 
still to find another way of doing 
this. 


Taawwnn I have to face the con- 
stant disconcerting question of my 
fellow Catholics, “How many stu- 
dents do you have?” When I said 
40 or 50 I was more than once asked 
if I were not wasting my time. I 
did manage to expand both the 
membership and the program, but 
by the middle of the year I came to 
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the conviction that if we were to 
have either progress or stability or 
freedom in our program it would be 
necessary to have a center of our 
own. 

It was when I started to raise 
funds for the maintenance of such 
a center that the question of num- 
bers became acutely embarrassing. 
One of the criticisms currently lev- 
eled against Newman Clubs is that 
we spend a great deal of time build- 
ing up flamboyant, secularized so- 
cial programs that will attract large 
numbers of students. I for one ad- 
mit that there is much truth in the 
criticism. Now that our work here 
is relatively well established we 
have not been spending so much 
effort in this area. Yet I still do not 
see how we could have gotten under- 
way without such a program. 

It was only when we did secure 
our building that I first began to 
realize the potentialities of Newman 
work. I discovered of course that I 
was not only the administrator and 
the fund raiser but also the chief 
steward and housekeeper. 

The consoling thing that I had 
not fully realized before was that 
because of my new availability, I 
would become not only the spiritual 
director but also the reading direc- 
tor, the intellectual guide and the 
personal confidant of hundreds of 
students. 


| thing I learned as soon 
as I had an office at which I could 
always be contacted was that even 
my direct work would not be lim- 
ited to the members of my own or- 
ganization. It is for this reason that 
it would be most unfair to evaluate 
Newman work merely in terms of 
membership statistics. As soon as 
he becomes known on the campus 
the full time chaplain becomes the 
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Catholic representative to the whole 
university. 

If he displays any degree of schol- 
arly competence he is called upon 
to furnish information and research 
suggestions on multitudes of reli- 
gious, philosophical, historical and 
social topics. He is frequently in- 
vited to address other organizations 
and-to participate in various semi- 
nars and discussions. His very so- 
cial contacts with the faculty be- 
come a means of insuring the 
objective and scholarly handling of 
Catholic doctrine on the campus. 


, 4 make this possible, however, it 
has been necessary to have not 
merely a student following but an 
actual university-recognized student 
organization. Without university 
recognition we could not have been 
accorded the use of facilities in the 
Student Union. Without university 
recognition the basic publicity chan- 
nels such as the student newspaper, 
the bulletin board, and the files 
would not have been available to us. 
Such publicity is particularly essen- 
tial in the case of day schools. 
(Such publicity incidentally entails 
a tremendous expenditure for print- 
ing and publicity. For example, 
every notice that we send out to our 
whole list of Catholic students costs 
us at least $100.00.) 

It is to the club that the chap- 
lain must look for the active nu- 
cleus that will be his support. Here, 
more than anywhere else we realize 
that the priest is helpless without 
the layman. Work on the secular 
campus is the lay apostolate par ex- 
cellence. The very invitations which 
the priest receives to speak in semi- 
nars, etc., almost always come 
through the instrumentality of 
some student who requests that the 
class be given the opportunity to 
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hear another side of the topic under 
discussion. 

It is the student who alone can 
speak up in the classroom, it is the 
student who brings other students 
to the Newman discussions and lec- 
tures. Finally, it is the students who 
create that atmosphere of warmth 
and friendliness that attracts peo- 
ple to the Newman House. 


Fase atmosphere of warmth and 
friendliness is absolutely essential. 
The peculiar difficulty of Newman 
work is that in the face of the most 
adverse circumstances, we are try- 
ing to impart a religious education 
without any of the usual sanctions 
that make the educational process 
possible. A few chaplains are so 
fortunate as to have academic 
credit accorded for the courses they 
offer. Most of us can muster no 
sanction either academic or moral. 
To this we must.add the sad fact 
that few American students show 
any but a very sporadic interest in 
learning as such—except of course 
as a step toward the acquisition 
of a better social or economic 
status. 

The average Catholic student is 
no exception. He seems to have lit- 
tle consciousness of the correlation 
between doctrine and devotion and 
little consciousness of his own need 
of a mature understanding of his 
faith. Left to his own devices he is 
quite unlikely to attend lectures, 
forums and discussions. He has to 
be coaxed, cajoled and ballyhooed 
into doing so. 

As I see it, the educational task 
can only be achieved by making at- 
tendance at the lectures and discus- 
sions a matter of either personal or 
group loyalty. 

Here again we are confronted with 
the problem of numbers. How far 
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can such ties be stretched? If we 
try to stretch them too far, i.e., be- 
yond any possible influence of the 
chaplain, the group bond tends to 
become purely social. Yet how re- 
stricted can we keep the group? 

Apart from the public demand for 
large numbers, apart even from the 
practical problem of how to finance 
the program without large num- 
bers, there still remains the fact 
that students certainly cannot be 
turned away. The door of the New- 
man House must be open to all, 
even the half pagan. The Good 
Shepherd would hardly approve of 
any other policy. 

It seems to me that few of those 
who have criticized Newman Clubs 
for being secularist or only nomi- 
nally Catholic in atmosphere have 
any idea of the scope of this work. 
It is not easy to maintain a genu- 
inely Catholic spirit even in an or- 
ganization in a Catholic college. It 
is infinitely more difficult to do so 
in a thoroughly secular atmosphere 
in which one chaplain is charged 
with the care of anywhere from five 
hundred to five thousand students. 


By working all day practically 
every day a chaplain can manage 
to maintain some sort of personal 
contact with about five hundred 
students. This, it seems to me is 
almost an upper limit. It is just 
possible under those circumstances 
to maintain a rudimentary spiritual 
atmosphere. 

Or it may seem, as it did to the 
author of the critical article that 
appeared in last September’s Integ- 
rity, that we are doing no more than 
“promoting social activities for 
nominal Catholics.” Yet if the au- 
thor of that article had had any 
first-hand knowledge of the work 
on the secular campus, she would 
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have realized that even such a nomi- 
nally Catholic group would be an 
asset. It does at least give us a field 
of activity that is incomparably 
more fruitful than the diffuse area 
of general university life. A closer 
acquaintance with the actual work- 
ing of Newman Clubs might also 
have shown her that there were oth- 
er things going on behind that 
“nominally Catholic” facade. 
Every chaplain knows that there 
have to be small elect groups in- 
side the general framework of New- 
man Club membership. One might 
indeed say there are three levels of 
Newman activity. The Newman 


Club iis a nucleus in the school at 
large. These special groups are the 
nuclei of the Club itself. 

The article in Integrity seemed 
to give the impression that this 
idea of working through select 
groups is a new one, untried by any 


chaplain. Actually this is non- 
sense. Most chaplains of my ac- 
quaintance have been following this 
policy for years. However, unless 
you eliminate the larger, non-select 
group, it does require a certain 
subtlety—apparently undreamed of 
by our critic. A Catholic nucleus 
inside a trade union, for example, 
is one thing; but a Catholic nucleus 
inside an organization that is itself 
a Catholic nucleus is another thing. 

This is particularly true in the 
case of an organization as closely 
knit as a Newman Club with a house 
of its own. Resentments can eas- 
ily arise that would nullify the 
whole process. But we do have 
“cells” even though most of them 
operate with a less conspicuous 
nomenclature. We call them Re- 
ligious Activities Committees, Edu- 
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cational Practices Guilds, or some- 
thing of the sort. In the little time 
we can find we do try to work with 
such groups in an especial way. 


Ie was, I believe, Chesterton who 
said: “Christianity has not been 
tried and found wanting —it has 
been found hard and never been 
tried.” The same might, in some 
way, be said of the Newman apos- 
tolate. It has been found hard be- 
cause the situation presents two 
relatively unique aspects. 

The first, is that we have here a 
direct contact of the Church with 
the naked working of the secular 
mind; the second, is that in this we 
have an apostolate that depends 
from its very inception on a high- 
ly developed sense of lay responsi- 
bility. 

In any case, however, we have 
here a practical problem that calls 
for immediate attention. If we are 
to have adequate lay leadership in 
this country it is from the ranks of 
our college trained people that the 
leaders must be recruited. For its 
own sake the Church simply cannot 
afford to ignore the spiritual for- 
mation of three-fifths of its poten- 
tial leaders. Approach this problem 
as we will one thing is certain, 
the time for negative criticism is 
passed. In terms of our meager in- 
vestment in personnel and finances 
the results have been, I believe, 
phenomenal. It may be that we 
need new ideas and new tech- 
niques. It is possible that other ap- 
proaches might be helpful. But 
what is certain and absolutely es- 
sential is that what we do need is 
more help — moral, financial and 
personal. 











Honor Roll 


By OLIVER EvANs 


Acnenuan to Zavala: the list is finished, 

Hangs in the hall where males once more meander 
With only books for arms against the foe 

That frames their feckless fellows on the wall. 
(A sheepskin not exactly bargained for, 

But summa cum, supremely.) Talk is all 

Of grades and Grable, functions and football. 


The list’s forgotten, but does not forget. 

Behind the profound glass the nostalgic names, 
Grim graduate-guardians of the senseless scene, 
Shrewder than coaches, deeper than the Dean, 
Observe their freshmen with a filial fear, 
Would speak to them, if only they would hear. 


O listen to the list, the list is long, 
The list is wise (for books are not enough), 
The list is kind, the list may save us yet! 


“This list we leave you, let it be the last, 

Or else our death’s a crime, and you’re to blame. 
Your peace is our deathright, your war our shame. 
Consult your consciences! Be stone, refuse 

The genial lie, and recognize the truth 

In what is rated error for a ruse. 

The weather’s worrisome: outside this hall 

The trees are trembling, waiting on the wind 

That lops their limbs and makes the young fruit fall.” 





Ave Catholics Snobs? 


By LoucILLE Dowp GILEs 


an you Catholics weren’t such 
snobs, taking a superior atti- 
tude toward anyone who dares 
question your belief, I think you 
could. convert the world.” Ethel 
Gyer, a friend of mine flung this 
verbal punch at me recently. She 
then added, “Look at me. I’ve sam- 
pled everything from Mormonism 
to Christian Science and sampling 
isn’t enough. I’m still hungry. I’m 
about convinced that very few of 
you Catholics really know the an- 
swers. Yet I’m attracted to the his- 
torical reasonableness of the claim 
you make to be the true Church of 
Christ.” 

This accusation coming from a 
young woman whose intelligence I 
respected and whose _ religious 
questing I had not guessed, in no 
way surprised me. For I have been 
forced to conclude from my contact 
with many Catholic young people in 
Catholic colleges that for all the 
blessings, civil and financial, which 
Catholic education has enjoyed in 
our country, it is producing a Cath- 
olic citizenry whose militancy is 
largely emotional, made further 
sterile by an accompanying inarticu- 


lateness. They are prone to seethe 
when they should counsel wisely. 

Perhaps the epithet, “snob,” is ill 
chosen, and yet religious snobbery 
like any other brand is born of false 
pride and a selfish refusal to view 
with justice the conditions motivat- 
ing the behavior of those made tar- 
get of our disdain. 

We Catholics, in our social inter- 
course with those less favored in 
faith, employ charity meagerly. Too 
often we outrage the non-Catholic 
questioner with a brutality that be- 
lies the elemental principle of our 
religion, the love of neighbor for 
the love of God. We put up a de- 
fense of belligerent evasion or what 
is worse indulge in supercilious ver- 
bal shadow boxing when questioned 
about our faith. This inability or 
unwillingness on the part of Cath- 
olics to give an account of the faith 
that is in them is the most devitaliz- 
ing force within the Church today. 


Wom a Catholic feels woefully 
impotent to present facts regarding 
doctrine or practice of his religion, 
he is apt to feel victimized by the 
simplest inquiry. He resorts to 
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weak generalities, such as, “Well, 
if it weren’t right, the Church 
wouldn’t sanction it.” Or, “It is 
wrong or the Church would permit 
its practice.” 

While there is nothing wrong in 
this all-over defense of the right- 
ness of universal truth as defined 
by the Church, the Catholic must 
not forget that the inquirer does 
not yet believe the Church right. 
What he is seeking, perhaps in all 
sincerity is the basis on which the 
Catholic justifies his belief. And 
we Catholics are charged by that 
simple command of our first cate- 
chism, “To know God, to love Him, 
to serve Him in this world and to 
be happy with him forever in the 
next.” 

To know God calls for some 
striving, some seeking on our part. 
If this search is properly guided by 
those in authority to teach, namely, 
parents, pastors and _ educators, 
there develops in the young an or- 
derly quest for knowledge of divine 
truth. So vast the range of this di- 
vine wisdom and design, and so in- 
satiable the desire of such seeking, 
that it can become the spiritual exer- 
cise of a lifetime. 


ee many Catholic educators in 
our elementary’ schools, high 
schools and colleges present reli- 
gious instruction in a dismally 
stereotyped manner. They offer a 
sort of this-is-it-period approach. 
Thereby they deny the student the 
experience, both spiritually and in- 
tellectually exhilarating, which 
comes from breaking down mate- 
rial presented, analyzing it and 
discussing it fully in the light of his 
own experience and certainly with 
freedom to express his own doubt. 
This failure to hear the student out 
is based on the premise, false as it 


is widespread, that the student be- 
ing a Catholic battles no doubts. 
The physician rarely effects a cure 
by scoffing at his patient’s symp- 
toms. 

It may seem a profanation to cer- 
tain religious educators to hear 
doubt or misunderstanding of 
truths expressed by the student. 
But let us examine this. Is the edu- 
cator always fearing the student’s 
limitations, or is he, perhaps, fear- 
ful of his own? Having taken a 
good bit of my college work when 
past thirty. and having seen all too 
often the youth surrounding me in 
the classroom of a Catholic college 
accept half answers or irritable sar- 
casm as reward for their sincere 
curiosity regarding questions of 
faith, I vigorously protest this prac- 
tice. 


I HAVE in mind the experience of a 
young medical student named 
Peter who in his freshman year 
studied Psychology under Father G. 
Peter had received little early Cath- 
olic training and had taken three 
years of pre-med work at a univer- 
sity in a State known for its Cath- 
olic aridity. His instructors in 
psychology had been clever boys 
who disposed of God, free will and, 
therefore, any responsibility either 
to one’s Creator or His creatures for 
one’s behavior. 

Father G. possessed a robust in- 
tellect completely swathed in impa- 
tience which was keenly felt by all 
students who might hint at argu- 
ment or even voice “Whys?” Yet 
here was a boy being given for the 
first time a pattern of human be- 
havior based on the moral law, on 
the training of the will through 
right motivation, and further the 
painful factual evidence that he is 
responsible before God for his acts. 
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The impact was tremendous, for 
Peter had just recently married out- 
side the Church and there was some 
doubt that the girl would ever sign 
the agreement permitting the chil- 
dren to be reared in the Church. 

As the course progressed Peter, 
though finding his guilt increasing, 
saw a hinted release from past 
moral and mental confusion. But 
Father G. from the vantage point of 
some thirty priestly years of doubt- 
free assurance cannot and will not 
countenance an utterance of doubt 
from this potential recruit to full 
Catholic living. 

One ponders the lack of chari- 
table and intelligent evaluation of 
student background by Catholic 
educators, especially in professional 
schools, which if undertaken would 
reveal the spiritual struggle in 
which many of them are violently 
engaged throughout their whole 
Catholic college career. In Peter’s 
case a severe mental depression 
that threatened his school work was 
dispelled only after a kindly pastor 
consented to give a course of in- 
struction which both he and his 
wife attended. They were then mar- 
ried in the church. 


I REALIZE that in the large classes 
necessary to accommodate the post- 
war student load, there is a limit to 
the time which may be allotted to 
student discussion. The student’s 
real deprivation is not so much the 
lack of individual attention by the 
instructor, as it is being too often 
confronted by professional pedantry 
that stifles the will to seek out on 
his own the information not forth- 
coming within the course. 

This watering down of student 
initiative by Catholic educators is 
robbing us of militant Catholic 
leaders equipped with sufficient 
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knowledge, sufficient courage and 
sufficient talent to make themselves 
true apostles of the faith. 

However, we cannot in justice 
place the whole blame on _ the 
schools and universities. In the 
past twenty-five years too many 
parents have refused to accept the 
religious education of their off- 
spring as an inviolable right and 
duty. 


F cnraenmone, only a small per- 
centage of our Catholic young peo- 
ple attend Catholic colleges and all 
others seeking further education in 
the faith must depend largely on 
self-education through reading of 
Catholic literature and periodicals 
and by membership in _ parish 
groups designed to give that edu- 
cation. 

It would seem that the pastor 
who feels there is no place in the 
parochial program for Cana confer- 
ences, Convert Leagues, C. Y. O., or 
study club groups is without due 
justification exempting himself 
from the divine command given the 
Apostles, “Go forth and teach.” 

The pulpit alone as a means of 
informing, exhorting and inspiring 
the faithful to true spiritual accom- 
plishment has its limitations re- 
gardless of the zeal, or the spiritual 
and intellectual powers of the pas- 
tor. It is a one way thoroughfare 
whereon the questions springing 
into the mind of the parishioner 
are completely by-passed. 

We are living in an era of intense 
interest in religion and we would be 
making a grave mistake if we were 
too prone to doubt the sincerity of 
the seeker, thereby tending to have 
our answers inaccurate emotional 
outpourings instead of concise and 
adequate coverage. 

And what of the questions asked? 
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Are they so difficult they require 
the knowledge of a learned theolo- 
gian? No, they usually fall into two 
categories. The first we might term 
social; questions concerning the in- 
dissolubility of marriage, promises 
made by the non-Catholic party in 
a mixed marriage regarding the 
education of the children in the 
faith, practice of rhythm versus use 
of contraceptives, sterilization, arti- 
ficial insemination, euthanasia, celi- 
bacy of religious, etc. 

The second group might be 
termed doctrinal in nature. They 
are questions regarding the Mass, 
confession, dispensations, indul- 
gences, prayers for the dead and 
numerous others in which the cere- 
monies of the Church are involved. 
All are questions we should be able 
to answer satisfactorily were it not 
that we are so often caught off 
guard without what a convert friend 
of mine terms the “tools of apolo- 
getics.” Consequently we give feeble 
testimony of our faith. 


Sena ‘Craic, a friend of mine, re- 
lated the following incident which 
illustrates the point. At a dinner 
party she attended recently, one of 
the women guests remarked, “I’m 
so weary. I’ve been soliciting funds 
for the Planned Parenthood drive.” 
She went on enthusiastically about 
the value of the movement. She 
saw in it a panacea against poverty, 
illness, overpopulation and defec- 
tive children. She heralded the pro- 
gram as the most powerful agent to 
eradicate human misery the world 
has ever known. 

This, of course, could not be de- 
nied for if children are prevented 
birth, it is certain they will not 
know physical suffering. Laura 
and the other Catholic women in 
the group let that one pass. Then 


the P. P. Crusader turned to Laura 
and said, “You are a Catholic, per- 
haps you can tell me why a great 
humanitarian institution like the 
Catholic Church objects to this 
magnificent program?” 

Poor Laura, a devout Catholic, a 
daily communicant, and the mother 
of five children, should have been 
prepared to give a full and con- 
vincing account of the Catholic 
stand. Yet in relating the incident, 
she said, “You know, for the life of 
me I couldn’t think of an adequate 
answer. I just said, ‘We Catholics 
are not permitted the practice: of 
birth control. The Church has al- 
ways held it as wrong.’” Her lis- 
teners were neither informed nor 
impressed, she knew. 


Waar exactly is the answer? Why 
does the Church forbid birth con- 
trol, and what is the difference be- 
tween the use of contraceptives and 
the use of rhythm? You must bear 
in mind that to the non-Catholic, 
unless carefully and intelligently 
informed, there is no difference. He 
believes both achieve the same end: 
the prevention of conception. 

Until you have made the right 
answers to these questions, as well 
as those to numerous other ques- 
tions so often asked, so familiar to 
you that you express them spon- 
taneously in your own language, 
don’t be afraid to memorize the an- 
swers, being careful of your author- 
ity for same. 

There is available to any questing 
Catholic a vast amount of literature 
aimed at informing the Catholic so 
that these simple questions may 
present no hurdle whatever. 

It is not that the right answer to 
a casual question about our faith 
will produce, except in rare in- 
stances, a potential convert; it is 
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rather that the attitude of the 
Church, its dictum in matters per- 
taining to faith and morals, as well 
as in the broader aspects of social 
problems, so often provide the first 
cooling spray on a seething mass of 
mental confusion and moral error. 
The power of the truth, the strength 
you will have in the right answers 
should make you eager to equip 
yourself. 


‘we some of the attitudes of our 
contemporaries outside the Church 
shock our Catholic sensitivity to 
righteous anger was brought for- 
cibly to me recently. It was at a 
luncheon party of some twelve wo- 
men and the conversation concerned 
itself for a time with the indictment 
that week of a physician in our city 
for criminal abortion resulting in 
the death of the young woman, and 
his subsequent disposal of the body 
in the Missouri River. The wife of 
a physician horrified me by saying, 
“Well, what can you expect when 
they won’t legalize abortion?” 

“Legalizing murder would take a 
bit of doing even in these pagan 
times,” I snapped in annoyance. 
“Do you think your husband or any 
other medical man worthy of the 
profession can interpret the Hip- 
pocratic oath as giving sanction to 
the slaughter of the unborn?” | 
asked. 

The silence was overdrawn, but 
as I glanced at the faces of the wo- 
men in that group I felt they were 
less in accord with, and therefore 
more distressed by my answer than 
the other’s question. 

It is this conditioning to pagan 
attitudes so prevalent today that 
concerned the late Cardinal Suhard 
when in his pastoral letter, Growth 
or Decline?, he stated: “Revolution- 
ists are breaking the continuity of 
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traditions, upsetting the play of 
established rules and questioning 
consecrated values.” 


L, was twenty-two-year-old Joe 
Warren who attends a State univer- 
sity after two years in a Catholic 
college who gave me a look-see into 
the accepted norms of morality as 
expressed by his fraternity brothers 
in the evening “bull sessions” at the 
house. He believed that half of the 
forty-five unmarried men habitual- 
ly engaged in sexual relations with 
girls on the same campus and that 
they felt no sense of wrongdoing 
when, as they expressed it, “the girl 
was protected.” 

In other words, the whole prob- 
lem of morality involved was based 
on the efficiency of the contracep- 
tive employed. However, these neo- 
pagans, so cleverly loquacious re- 
garding their freedom of guilt, 
constantly hammered the Catholic 
youth into justifying his stand on 
such subjects as extra-marital sex- 
ual relations, birth control and nu- 
merous other related subjects. 

“And I had so little ammunition,” 
Joe admitted. “None at all if Fa- 
ther M., a brilliant Benedictine 
priest and director of the Newman 
Club, hadn’t fortified me for each 
new round. With two years at a 
Catholic college I should . have 
known the answers.” Joe confessed. 

“Why didn’t you?” I asked. 

“I guess I looked at the Religion 
courses as the same old stuff I'd 
had since catechism days. Then, 
too, the faculty ruled out any cross 
fire, so I had had no experience in 
defending the things I believed.” 


IL. would be unjust to disparage 
Catholic education by recounting 


those instances where its weak- 
nesses are apparent and not at the 
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same time acknowledge it as the 
only effective bulwark, second to the 
parish church, the administering 
source of the Mass and the sacra- 
ments, against the present surge of 
anti-Christian influence, a force so 
strong that it is permeating the 
thinking and forming the attitudes 
not only of the non-Christian but 
the Christian as well. 

The case of Catholic education 
must rest entirely upon the per- 
formance of its finished products, 
and since that production has risen 
tremendously in recent years, why 
isn’t its commodity receiving great- 
er recognition, wielding a greater 
power in the market place of reli- 
gious, social, educational and polit- 
ical exchange today? 

If the charge of my friend, Ethel 
Gyer, be true, and we are, through 
what she termed “snobbery,” alien- 
ating those who sincerely wish in- 
formation, then we are shunting 
our obligation as Catholics. To the 
majority of us faith came as a free 
gift bought with no great sacrifice, 
maintained not through our own 
valiant efforts, but rather through 
the bountiful generosity of our 
merciful Saviour in granting us the 
grace to remain at least marginal 
Catholics. We should experience a 
resurgent humility born of the 
knowledge that we who are so un- 
worthy have been chosen to share 
that ineffable gift, the true faith. 
There should follow then a compas- 
sion for those deprived, and the de- 
sire to make use of our knowledge 
in providing the enlightenment they 
may seek. 

Since the convulsive grip of athe- 
ism is encircling whole segments of 
Christian civilization today, it 
might be well for all Catholics to 
appraise their own personal sanc- 


tity, their knowledge of their faith 
and their ability to defend that 
faith to the fullest extent of that 
knowledge. It is expedient that we 
survey accurately our sphere of in- 
fluence, whether we be pastors, edu- 
cators or parents and seek to recog- 
nize the weaknesses that retard our 
apostleship. 


— is no isolation possible per- 
mitting the Catholic to so live that 
the faith is neither retrenched nor 
expanded by his life. To expand it 
to the extent of saving his own soul 
is a worthy, though minimum as- 
signment. It is when his love of 
God, his zeal for sharing this life- 
giving manna with those spiritually 
starving who surround him that he 
emulates Christ and earns for him- 
self the extraordinary grace, the en- 
lightenment of intellect needed to 
become a true laborer in the vine- 
yard. 

It is possible for him to wield a 
truly powerful influence on the non- 
believers about him by simply liv- 
ing the life of a devout Catholic. 
It is seldom we get the unbeliever 
to study the faith, but we cannot 
compel him to cease watching for 
the results of faith in his Catholic 
neighbor. 

We cannot in our time escape be- 
ing confronted by the purposeful 
enemies of Christ, as well as those 
bewildered seekers who thus far 
have not enjoyed the gifts we pos- 
sess. Let us not then through lack 
of charity, or lack of knowledge of 
our faith, exclude them from the 
rich treasury of truth and grace en- 
trusted to us. For it is a treasury 
that knows no depletion through 
sharing but rather increases there- 
by to the glory of God and the sal- 
vation of the individual soul. 
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yo the booming of cannon in 
a twenty-one gun salute, where 
O’Connell Bridge crosses the River 
Liffey in the heart of Dublin, on 
Easter Monday at a moment after 
midnight (April 18, 1949), Sean T. 
O’Kelly became first President of 
the internationally recognized Re- 
public of Ireland. 

It was at that instant that Sean 
O’Ceallaigh (to give him the pre- 
ferred Gaelic rendering of his 
name) assumed the place that per- 
haps in their heart of hearts had 
been the dream of Robert Emmet 
and Padraic Pearse—selfless and 
pure of soul as they were. A free 
Ireland had at long last a free and 
uncontrolled leader. 

It is true that Sean O’Kelly had 
been President of Eire since 1945; 
but it was as head of a constitu- 
tional State bound to the British 
Commonwealth. Above him, in 
one of the strangest anomalies of 
history, was an English King, 
whose signature was required, even 
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By Doran HUuRLEY 


though somewhat nominally, for 
the appointment of ambassadors 
and ministers to wholly free and 
independent countries. 


I. should be recalled that as 
President of Eire, Mr. O’Kelly suc- 
ceeded the beloved Dr. Douglas 
Hyde, Ireland’s great Gaelic schol- 
ar. It was in the choice of Dr. 
Hyde, a Protestant and the son of 
an Anglican clergyman, that Catho- 
lic Ireland proclaimed to the world 
that within her borders was no big- 
otry or hatred, that she bore even 
the halfway crown of her nation- 
hood with rare dignity and honor. 
She loved her neighbor as herself. 
Yet few Irish leaders are as little 
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known in the United States as Mr. 
O’Kelly. It is only that his path 
of duty to the ideals of Irish free- 
dom led him eastward rather than 
to the larger Irish parish in the 
west. He was born in Dublin in 
1882, and was one of the founders 
of the Sinn Fein organization. In 
English, Sinn Fein is translated 
“Ourselves Alone.” He worked as 
a journalist with Arthur Griffith on 
the romantic and fugitive journals 
begun to support Irish independ- 
ence in our present twentieth-cen- 
tury day. He was general secretary 
of the Gaelic League in 1915. 

He fought in the Easter Rebel- 
lion of 1916 and was in prison for 
months afterward. He was sent by 
the de facto Republican Govern- 
ment to Paris to keep the Irish case 
before the world statesmen who 
were then debating the Versailles 
Treaty. He represented that Re- 
publican regime in Rome in 1920 
and at the canonization of St. Joan 
of Are and at the beatification of 
the Irish martyr, Blessed Oliver 
Plunket. 

He was Minister of Local Gov- 
ernment and then of Finance in the 
De Valera government of Eire from 
1932 to 1945, when he was elected 
President of a circumscribed Ire- 
land. In 1933, Pope Pius XI con- 
ferred upon him the Grand Cross 
of St. Gregory the Great. 


So runs the brief formal account 
of his services to the Ireland that 
he now heads as a free and distinct 
national entity. But what of the 
man himself; since Ireland has now 
given him so much honor, does he 
in turn, this comparatively little 
known man to the Irish in America, 
as equally honor Ireland? 

He does. Let me tell you of my 
visit to him at Arus an Uachtarain 


(House of the President) in Phoenix 
Park in Dublin a year ago last 
autumn. 

It was a protocol visit. I went 
to the Irish White House not as a 
newspaperman seeking an _ inter- 
view, but on a formal visit to the 
head of state of Ireland, who had 
consented to receive me formally 
during his official day. I had sent 
on to him a letter bearing messages 
of friendliness and good will from 
old friends of his in the Irish move- 
ment in the United States. 

I had not asked for an interview, 
and in my letter had rather shied 
away from it. I know of nothing 
so out of place and tedious and fu- 
tile as to become a boring face and 
a limp hand in procession before a 
man or woman who has achieved 
distinction. 


Bor the mention of his old and 
dear friends in America evidently 
quickened Mr. O’Kelley’s heart as 
his secretary sorted the mail before 
him. A messenger was at my Dub- 
lin stopping- place a few hours 
after the letter was delivered, ask- 
ing me to call the President’s chief 
aide. The aide was all apologies. 
His Excellency was going to the 
country for a brief holiday. Could 
I fit myself into a brief ten-minute 
interval in his official schedule the 
next day? He was so sorry our 
meeting would have to be that way, 
but His Excellency was so insist- 
ent on welcoming a friend of his 
old friends that he, the aide, had 
sandwiched my name in between 
two visiting delegations of British 
Labor associations in convention in 
Dublin. Did I mind? Could I come 
then? 

Like a woman, I had nothing to 
wear. That is, I of my own dignity 
as an American, and of the pride 








of my father and grandfathers that 
a child of their blood was formally 
to be received by the head of the 
Irish State of which they had 
dreamed and prayed, was not going 
to Arus an Uachtarain in tweeds 
and gray flannels. My hostess, Miss 
May Fahy, waved her wand. Be- 
fore you could say Fionn MacCum- 
hal, she was down at a tailor’s to 
have my somewhat formal blue suit 
cleaned and pressed, until if it were 
serge it would have shone; then off 
to the nuns to tell her story to Rev- 
erend Mother and have my best 
Brooks Brothers shirt laundered 
and ironed, to a glossiness it will 
never again achieve, by the special 
Sister Laundress who up to that 
time had dealt with nothing less 
than the Archbishop’s Roman col- 
lars. 

And I am willing to swear that 
Miss Fahy and her friend, Mrs. 
Collins, hung over the neckties in 
my suitcase for hours debating first 
this one and that one; and then 
finally going back to the one I had, 
myself, timidly suggested. 

It was not at all any sense of awe 
on their own part—all Dublin calls 
His Excellency, familiarly and af- 
fectionately, just “Sean T.”—but 
rather their knowledge that I, of 
my.own respect, wanted to pay that 
respect in its fullness to the head 
of the government of Ireland. 


I. was Miss Fahy who went 
around the corner of Great Den- 
mark Street the next day to hire a 
car for me. I can imagine that she 
picked and chose from the cars in 
the garage as carefully as if she 
were buying vegetables for a lunch- 
eon for the Primate. For the car 
that rolled up to the door of the 
Clew Bay Hotel, and in which I 
rolled grandly up to the lodge gates 
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of the White House of Ireland, was 
a grandiose Daimler that surely not 
much earlier had belonged to the 
Duke of Buccleuch or the Ear! of 
Portadown or even to the Queen 
Mother herself. 

The President’s House, which was 
once the residence of the English 
Viceroys and Lord Lieutenants of 
a dominated Ireland, is set far back 
on one of the winding roads of the 
great Phoenix Park. A soldier in 
gray-green uniform was on patrol 
before the massive lodge gates as 
I drove up. He gave a gun salute; 
and an officer came from the lodge 
house at once to inquire solicitous- 
ly, “Mr. Hurley? Mr. Doran Hur- 
ley?” We rolled up the long ave- 
nue to the executive mansion. 


FP neveces. had begun. As the car 
stopped before the portico, Com- 
mandant Heffron, aide-de-camp to 
President O’Kelly came down the 
great steps to greet me, by name. 
At his instance I signed the superb- 
ly-bound guest registrar in the foy- 
er; and then he ushered me into 
one of the smaller drawing rooms. 
It was beautifully caparisoned, with 
furnishings in that crimson and 
gold that somehow bears a royal 
aura. 

Commandant Heffron vanished 
with easy silence; and then re- 
turned to suggest that he might 
escort me about the mansion as 
there was still time before my ap- 
pointment. We walked on soft 
carpets through the state drawing 
room, this appropriately in gold 
and green, and then out onto the 
terrace from which the formal gar- 
dens stretched away. It happened 


that the Commandant knew my 
friend, Colonel McLoughlin, Chief 
of Artillery in the Irish Army. We 
talked of him and other army men 
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| had met as we walked along the 
terrace. 

Our chatting led us farther from 
the house than we might have ex- 
pected to go. We were brought 
suddenly up, in our friendly pac- 
ing, by a hail behind us._ A figure 
in morning clothes was waving at 
us. A small poodle frolicked at his 
feet. It was An-t-Uachtaran na 
Eireann, the President of Ireland. 
He grasped both my hands warmly 
and explained that the delegation 
he had been receiving had left a 
few moments early. “I came out,” 
said His Excellency with a shy 
smile, “because I wanted you to 
have those extra minutes.” 


M.. O’KELLY is a small man in 
stature, but, like many small men, 
so well-proportioned that it is the 
taller men who appear gauche and 
clumsy beside him. Moreover, his 
years of diplomatic experience have 
given him a dignity that makes you 
unconsciously add many inches to 
his height. 

He led me back, his arm in mine, 
through a postern door to his pri- 
vate office, asking eagerly of his 
friends in the United States. I re- 
call that he spoke with especial 
warmth of Joseph C. Walsh, secre- 
tary-general of the American Irish 
Historical Society. But there were 
others, in New York and New Jer- 
sey, in Illinois and Massachusetts; 
and he spoke of their towns and 
cities and of their families with 
sure and affectionately remember- 
ing knowledge. 

He seated me on a green damask 
divan before a briskly cheerful turf 
fire in the marble fireplace. He 
took a wing chair beside me; and 
Susie, the poodle, leaped up and 
lay quietly and happily in his lap. 

Something led him to speak of 


His Eminence the late Cardinal 
Glennon, and of his final and fatal 
visit to Ireland. 

“He was my guest here, you 
know,” Mr. O’Kelly said, “just be- 
fore he died. I could see how tired 
and ill he was when I met him at 
the portico. I brought him in here 
and made him take that sofa; but I 
made him put his feet up and 
stretch out along it. I wanted him 
to go up to his rooms; but at first 
he would have none of it. 

“I did not come to Ireland to 
sleep,’ said His Eminence, ‘but to 
talk and to hear good talk.’ Some 
of my own family and of my official 
family had assembled to greet him 
and he persisted in his efforts to be 
gracious and charming and witty to 
them all. But I could see how it 
was tiring him. 

“Finally I took all my courage in 
my hands, and it was not an easy 
thing to do with Archbishop Glen- 
non, and I practically ordered him 
upstairs to bed. I can hear his an- 
swer now. 

“‘?’'m a Roman Cardinal and a 
Prince of the Church and as such 
I might be supposed to have a little 
authority. But even a Roman Car- 
dinal must bow to an Irish Presi- 
dent. I'll go to bed, Your Excel- 
lency, if you say so. And that’s 
more than I’d do for King George!’ ” 


0, the paneling beside the fire- 
place, just behind Mr. O’Kelly’s 
chair, hung a framed poster. It was 
yellowed and wrinkled. If you did 
not recognize it at once, it might 
have seemed incongruously out of 
place in the elegant appointments 
of the office. But I knew what it 
was, the Proclamation of an Irish 
Republic by the men of Easter 
Week, 1916. 

“Irishmen and Irishwomen: In 
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the name of God and of the dead 
generations from which she re- 
ceives her old tradition of nation- 
hood, Ireland, through us, sum- 
mons her children to her flag and 
strikes for her freedom.” 

There was a knock at the door. 
Susie barked. Commandant Heffron 
came halfway into the room. I was 
on my feet at once, slightly morti- 
fied that I had overstayed my time. 
But, “No, no, no,” said Mr. O’Kelly 
to his aide. “Another five minutes, 
please.” 

He had noticed my glances at the 
Proclamation. As we settled back, 
he began to speak of the Easter 
Week Rebellion. He had been a 
captain in the Irish Volunteers, on 
the staff of Padraic Pearse. He told 
me how chagrined he was to be as- 
signed at the last not to a fighting 
unit but to a group in charge of 
posting up the Proclamations of the 
Republic throughout Dublin. 


é 

T WAS younger then,” His Excel- 
lency said with a smile, “and I 
thought it was very unheroic work 
that was given me. But I swal- 
lowed my pride and my somewhat 
hurt feelings; and we mixed our 
own paste with flour and water and 
got the Proclamations up. But be- 
fore I left the General Post Office, 
which later was the scene of the bit- 
terest fighting, I took a chance. I 
took one of the Proclamations and 
dropped it in the box and mailed it 
to my mother. She got it, by the 
will of God. It was thirteen months 
before I saw it again. I was im- 
prisoned for that time. But that’s 
the very poster there. 

“See that big desk behind you. 
That belonged to the English Vice- 
roy. On its top many an Irish- 
man’s life was signed away because 
he tried to free his country. That’s 


why I have the Proclamation of the 
Republic hanging where it is. If | 
sit at the desk, it is always before 
me. I can lift up my eyes and feel 
that those Irishmen did not die in 
vain.” 

Again there was the knock and 
a slightly perturbed Commandant 
Heffron. Susie set up a shrill bark- 
ing. I was truly aghast at my stu- 
pidity this time. But again, His 
Excellency spoke, and rather sharp- 
ly. His voice had been so low and 
gentle as he spoke of past events 
to me. 

“No, Commandant, no,” he said. 
“Surely we can have a few more 
minutes.” The Commandant 
glanced at my unpretentiousness 
rather puzzledly and bowed out. 
Susie kept on barking. 

“Sit down, boy,” said President 
O’Kelly, and then with a twinkle, 
“Susie doesn’t like interruptions 
when she knows I am contented.” 


Sus stopped her complaining, 
but I remained on my feet nervous- 
ly. “But maybe I am keeping you?” 
said Mr. O’Kelly worriedly. There 
was no answer to that. I sat down 
gingerly. 

He smiled. “Would you like a 
drink?” he asked. 

“It would be a great honor,” | 
said, “to have a drink with the 
President of Ireland.” 

He lifted Susie down, and she did 
not bark this time; and going over 
to a small table, poured out a more 
than man’s size drink of Irish 
whisky from a Waterford decanter. 
His own drink barely covered the 
bottom of his glass. 

He touched his glass to mine. 
“You give the toast,” he said smil- 
ingly. “To Ireland,” I stammered. 
“And to the greater Ireland beyond 
the seas,” was his response. 
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I am not a whisky drinker by 
preference, and although this had 
been diluted with water it was the 
type of highball that could have 
lasted me a long time. In my nerv- 
ous fear that I was completely out 
of order in staying so long, I all but 
choked on my first swallow. 


“cc 

Bax down now,” Mr. O’Kelly said 
gently, “don’t try to rush it. If 
Heffron comes in again he’ll know 
that I am not to be disturbed— 
when he sees glasses in our hands, 
he’ll get a start, for I very rarely do 
this.” And I found later in Dublin 
that truly the ‘President’s offering 
of a drink like that was almost un- 
precedented, hospitable as he is. 

I found some words to tell him 
of my own deep, inner thoughts. 
Of the joy it would have given my 
father and my grandfathers that a 
child of theirs, born of their exile 
from the land they loved with patri- 
otic fervor, should by the wheel of 
time and the circle of God’s hand 
be received so warmly by a Presi- 
dent of Ireland in his official house. 

I rose, bound that the Command- 
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ant must not knock again. Presi- 
dent O’Kelly came over to me. He 
put his arm about my shoulders. 

“My boy,” he said, “I want you 
to know that there will always be 
a welcome for you in this house as 
long as I am here. 

“And tell my friends in America 
that though they may not hear from 
me directly, or only over long 
periods, they are close in my heart 
and always in my memory. I can 
never forget how kind they were to 
me and how good they have been 
to Ireland.” 


H.; face shone beneath his white 
hair. I had to force myself to recall 
that he was not a priest and that it 
would be very wrong to ask his 
blessing. But it was reassuring 


nevertheless that as I bumped into 
a now harassed aide-de-camp at the 
door and looked back for a mo- 
ment, An-t-Uachtaran na Eireann, 


Sean T. O’Kelly, the President of 
Ireland, had his hand upraised: 
and the last thing I heard was the 
lovely Irish farewell, “God bless 
you.” 





Our Town 


By FANCHON ROYER 


VW live in a clean little city of 
20,000 inhabitants whose lead- 
ers and many of the rank and file 
are forward-looking, up-to-date, 
better than averagely well-educated 
people, running progressive busi- 
nesses and possessing a very good 
idea of what goes on around the 
globe. The community is well laid 
out, picturesque and orderly, under 
its canopy of blue-flowering jaca- 
randa trees. Its attractions are nu- 
merous, as are its facilities for good 
living. 

All sorts of the latest model cars, 
trucks, electrical equipment, radios 
and television sets, may be pur- 
chased off the floors of our ample 
selection of distributors. There are 
frequent fiestas and more formal 
dances, first class hotels and dining 
places, swimming pools for all 
classes and all pockets in “our 
town.” Two motion picture thea- 
ters regularly show the film out- 
put of some nine nations. 

“Our town” is called Tehuacan 
and while, as I have indicated, it 
could hardly be more up-to-date, it 
is also very old and in it has been 
made some of the “big history” of 
Mexico where it is located some 133 
kilometers southeast of Puebla, 
capital of the State of the same 
name. 
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The first Franciscan missioners, 
headed by the celebrated Motolinia, 
and accompanied by an assortment 
of conquering Spaniards, arrived 
on this spot in 1540, but long before 
that Tehuacan was a venerable set- 
tlement peopled by the Nahuatl 
tribes of this healthful district. For 
untold generations the locale had 
been famed among the aboriginal 
folk hereabouts for the almost 
miraculous cures that the Indians 
were accustomed to seek and re- 
ceive at its radio-active springs— 
springs that had given adjacent 
sections such Nahuatl names as 
Xochitlan (place of the flowers) and 
Alpateuctlali (springs of the water 
of God on earth). Although the 
general terrain was desert land, a 
high, mountain-girdled valley, the 
free-flowing waters had_ spotted 
lush, green oases about their 
sources where trees grew tall and 
flowers bloomed in profusion. 

All this is still a true description 
as it is still true that Tehuacan’s 
fame as a health resort is second to 
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none for Mexicans—as well as for 
Europeans of many nations. Health 
may be said to be the prime indus- 
try of the place today, though its 
general business would not suffer 
by comparison with any United 
States community of like size. 

Altogether, it is very nice—“our 
town”—and by any standards. By 
one standard, we believe it to be 
far superior to its modern contem- 
poraries throughout the world. For 
8,000 of its 20,000 citizens habitu- 
ally receive Holy Communion every 
First Friday and the monthly total 
of communicants in the central par- 
ish church alone is 30,000! These 
figures do not take account of two 
other large churches, Carmen and 
San Francisco, where Mass is said 
daily, or the half dozen lesser ones 
and chapels in which, at the very 
least, Mass is celebrated on Sun- 
days and many more holydays than 
are observed in English-speaking 
lands. 


I; is specifically this amazing re- 
ligious devotion to which we attrib- 
ute the many other advantages and 
attractions that caused us to choose 
Tehuacdan as our town. Can our 
American compatriots — including 
Catholic Americans—imagine what 
it is like to live in a little city where 
custom and ideological recognition 
are rarely, if ever, at variance with 
the tenets of Catholic doctrine?— 
where even the sinners or the occa- 
sional law-breakers never pretend 
to defend their misdoings but ad- 
mit them for what they are without 
presuming to attempt a justifica- 
tion of their positions on “rational” 
or philosophic grounds? — where 
“freedom” and “independence” are 
not put forth as reasons for im- 
pinging upon the outer barriers of 
the pattern of their home-town so- 


ciety as decreed by tradition and 
religion? 

It follows that in Tehuacan, di- 
vorce is practically an unenunciated 
term, while its twin monster, juve- 
nile delinquency, is as rare as it 
used to be in our middle-western 
villages, pre-World War I. Even 
materialism, itself, is not much of 
a problem. Homes in “our town” 
are established as they were meant 
to be established, with proper co- 
operation of the older generation 
and the blessing of the Church. 
Thereafter, they are built and ex- 
tended by the welcoming of chil- 
dren— many children—none of 
whom appears to receive fewer ad- 
vantages as one among many broth- 
ers and sisters, than might have 
been his reasonable expectation had 
he been a single child or the mem- 
ber of a two-child family. 

Nor have we ever heard any par- 
ent of Tehuacan express concern or 
self-pity over frequent additions to 
his brood of black-eyed, green or 
blue-eyed progeny. But only pride! 
The bigger the family here, the 
greater the reason for pride since 
this insures the greater admiration 
from one’s neighbors. This is a 
very noticeable part of the contrast 
to our own country that the gen- 
eral observance of the Faith has 
wrought for Tehuacan. 


| = may be contended that living is 
comparatively cheap down this way. 
In dollars, yes. In the currency of 
the nation, on which its inhabitants 
must make out, not at all. It is 
quite as difficult to accumulate a 
fortune or a competence in Mexico 
today as anywhere in the world. 
Mostly such an objective is not 
deemed worth the effort in local 
opinion. And, while there are as 
many costly conveniences and lux- 








uries available to any given market 
as could be desired, no one here has 
yet been imbued with the competi- 
tive purchasing fever of our coun- 
trymen to the north. 

If a man has the ready money to 
buy a big or a little thing that his 
heart desires, he does so—without 
fussing and budgeting. If not, he 
loses nothing in prestige or self- 
esteem because his economic situ- 
ation has fallen short of any given 
standard. Actually, there are no 
standards, as such. Purchasable 
possessions are recognized for what 
they are-——-amusing or convenient 
or beautiful gadgets that have little 
enough to do with the important 
business of living and educating 
one’s children for the same busi- 
ness of living and appreciating— 
the good life. 


Fon the rest—the necessities that 
must be paid for willy-nilly—food, 
a roof, either one’s own or rented, 
medicine and doctors, the servants 
who keep the old houses and new 
clean so that Mother has the time 
to bear and to cultivate her chil- 
dren, these may be had by everyone 
above the very poorest strata and 
in sufficiency—one way or another. 

Marriages and families are not 
customarily put off in Tehuacan 
even in view of curtailed funds for 
individual home _ establishments. 
And, while it may be shocking to 
Americans to hear that married 
sons and daughters often remain 
in the family home of one or the 
other of the young people’s parents 
for a time, at least, after the wed- 
ding, we have uncovered no evi- 
dence that this system is in any 
way undermining to the purposes 
of the Sacrament of Marriage or to 
the happiness of the individuals in- 
volved. 
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Maybe the time that parents com- 
mand here for attention to their 
children and the invariable respect 
that the children hold for their par- 
ents result in the enjoyment of a 
better understanding and deeper 
affection than can easily be con- 
ceived by the Anglo-Americans. 
But, in any case, it is a most prac- 
tical arrangement for people who 
lack affluence. 

Instead of two or three or four 
cramped rooms in small houses or 
apartments, it is seen that a large 
family in this way will occupy a 
spacious or even enormous, old 
home to which they all contribute 
from their individual resources to 
the happy end that the babies are 
assured room and air and privacy 
hardly available to United States 
families of low or medium income. 

Thus, the parientes of “our town” 
aid each other, depend on each 
other and love each other. En 
masse, they attend religious cere- 
monies, festivals and clan gather- 
ings. Needless to say that, under 
these or even more independent 
conditions, there are no children 
running the streets and hence—no 
delinquency. 


Aw what of the poor—the peas- 
antry of the surrounding terrain, 
the underpaid laborers in field and 
kitchen? We can anticipate that 
question without great exercise of 
the imagination. We have these 
elements in Tehuacan, of course. 
Who has not? And this note should 
be added to cover the poor or serv- 
ant-labor classes of Mexico, those of 
largely if not totally Indian heri- 
tage. Obviously, they are not well 
paid in the cash of the Republic for 
the simple reason that there isn’t 
much cash among their betters with 
which to pay them. But the rela- 
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tions between the classes of “Old 
Mexico,” of which Tehuacan is an 
example, are about as kindly and 
practical as one could find any- 
where in the world today. 


No Indian mother is refused a job 
because she must bring along a 
couple of babies to be fed together 
with herself in the house of her em- 
ployer. In fact, this item is hardly 
noted. What type of consistency 
with Catholic thought would bar 
any woman’s children from partici- 
pation in her life and company? 
So the Indian babies are often bet- 
ter fed than many of our poor lit- 
tle half-orphans of divorce whose 
mothers must farm them out while 
struggling to hold a position in of- 
fice or factory that they may be 
supported in impersonal, often 
cold, boarding places, schools or 
even less desirable institutions. 

More often than not these little 
fat, brown infants associate quite 
naturally with the children of the 
patrén and later, when they are 
grown, it is just as likely that they 
will unhesitatingly apply to these 
same hijos de la familia for jobs of 
their own or assistance over a 
financial emergency. 


As for the independent peasant 
farmers, if their wants are few, still 
the means to satisfy them are not 
lacking. From their own fields, 
they obtain their food with certain 
additions that they cannot grow 
themselves secured through the sale 
or barter of their surpluses or the 
sale of their handicrafts of which 
most families have some specialty. 

There is enough left over for their 
tiny but generously offered church 
contributions, their frequent fiestas 
—almost always with a religious 
connotation — their surprisingly 


numerous hours for song and 
laughter against the strumming of 
guitars, the smoking barbecue pits. 
In a kindly clime, they suffer little 
from the cold; and most, if not all 
of their children attend the village 
schools at least through the six 
years that comprise la primeria. 

For inspiration and dramatic im- 
pact, the Indians enjoy, no less than 
the gente decente, the continual 
celebrations of the Church — and 
the same celebrations. No one is 
too poor, dirty or awkward to be 
acceptable in the churches of “our 
town” and no one need feel out of 
place there though he may be 
shoulder to shoulder with the com- 
munity’s most prosperous caballero 
or the most elegant lady. 


Doxa CARMENCITA, who runs the 
Guadalupana apothecary shop in 
Tehuacan, queried recently, “Los 
Americanos do not hold a very good 
opinion of our people, do they, 
Senora? I think perhaps you should 
make some writings to show them 
how we are in actuality.” 

“Well,” I temporized, “all races 
are somewhat prejudiced and igno- 
rant of others. In the States are 
many good persons who exercise 
themselves hugely over the general 
good of humanity though, as a na- 
tion, we may seem a bit indifferent 
in a more personal sense. On the 
other hand, many Mexicans do not 
wish to credit the good that is in 
the gringo. The motives of my 
countrymen are often very fine, but 
the hearts of you Mexicans—” 

“Are more sensibles [sensitive], 
Senora. Yes, that is how I often 
think.” 

I could only smile for that is how 
I, too, often think. In view of 8,000 
First Friday communicants, how 
could it be otherwise? 











The Two Schumans of France 


By ANDRE VISSON 


N France two men of strangely 

similar names have become out- 
standing political figures since the 
war: sixty-three- year-old Robert 
Schuman, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and thirty - eight - year - old 
Maurice Schumann, one of the most 
dynamic parliamentarians France 
has ever seen. The two men are not 
related, spell their last names dif- 
ferently. 

The two are leaders in the same 
political party—-Mouvement Répub- 
licain Populaire (Popular Republi- 
can Movement) —a middle-of-the- 
road coalition of progressive Cath- 
olics. Both have been called on to 
play an extraordinary role in the 
fate of France—if not of Europe. 

The younger Schumann became 
known during the war as the “Voice 
of Fighting France.” Broadcasting 
daily from London, he exhorted his 
compatriots to resist the occupa- 
tion. Five years after the war a 
Paris taxi driver carrying two gen- 
tlemen inquired, after one of them 
had left the cab, if that was not 
Maurice Schumann. When asked 
how he knew, the driver replied: 
“Millions of Frenchmen who heard 
his broadcasts during the war will 
never forget his voice!” 

The older man, Robert Schuman, 
who went underground during the 


occupation, became the spokesman 
for postwar France. Now as Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs he has set 
two objectives: to strengthen the 
bond between France and the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples and to get 
French and Germans to work to- 
gether in the community of west- 
ern European democracies. 

Neither of the men was prepared 
by early background for the his- 
toric part he was to play in post- 
war France. 


| SCHUMANN was born in 
Paris in 1911. His father was a 
Jewish tradesman. His mother 
came from a Belgian Catholic fam- 
ily. Maurice received a good edu- 
cation in one of the best schools in 
Paris. He grew up to a lanky six 
feet two, and his restless mind, al- 
ways in search of dramatic situ- 
ations, steered him toward journal- 
ism. Joining the French news 
agency Havas, in 1933 he was as- 
signed to London, where he covered 
the dullest sessions of the interna- 
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tional economic conferences as if 
they were earth-shaking develop- 
ments. 

After two years he returned to 
the Paris office, wrote articles and 
books on foreign affairs, and trav- 
eled extensively. One of his assign- 
ments took him to Moscow, where 
he refused to be seduced by a lux- 
urious suite in Moscow’s best hotel 
and a blonde Russian girl assigned 
to him as interpreter and guide, 
whom he found one night scantily 
dressed at the grand piano in his 
suite playing Chopin nocturnes. He 
returned to Paris highly critical of 
Soviet propaganda tactics. 


— foreign assignment, the 
Eucharistic Congress in Dublin, so 
impressed him that he was moved 
to join the Catholic Church. A trip 
to Rome strengthened his decision. 
At twenty-six he embraced Catholi- 
cism as he did*journalism — with 
all the ardor of his being. 

At the outbreak of the war Mau- 
rice was assigned to the post of 
liaison officer with the British 
Expeditionary Forces. When the 
French defense collapsed he es- 
caped to London and placed him- 
self under De Gaulle. 

On July 4, 1940, after dinner 
with a British friend in charge of 
broadcasting to France, they 
stopped in at the studio. There 
they found great excitement. Word 
had just come that the North Afri- 
can squadron of the French Navy 
had defied the British blockade. 
The British and the French, who 
only a month before were fighting 
Hitler’s Germany, had now begun 
to kill one another! What could 
the BBC say to the French that 
night to prevent an even greater 
disaster? 

Asked for advice, Maurice fever- 


ishly drafted a dramatic appeal to 
his compatriots, imploring them to 
come to their senses. “Can you 
not read it yourself?” the BBC offi- 
cials suggested. So Maurice went 
on the air: “This is London. Free 
France speaking. . .. A terrible 
tragedy took place today. . . . Before 
it is too late... .” 


Fos more than four years, every 
night at 9:15 Maurice was at the 
microphone, reporting, exhorting, 
inspiring the French to resist the 
Germans and stand by their British 
and American allies. The French 
in London nicknamed him “The 
Tornado” — he was unable to do 
anything at a moderate tempo. He 
was sincere and courageous, physi- 
cally as well as morally. 

During the 1942 London blitz the 
headquarters of the Free French 
women’s forces was hit by a bomb. 
Four o’clock in the morning found 
Maurice Schumann, topcoat over 
pajamas, tearing at piles of broken 
masonry, helping firemen and am- 
bulance drivers recover the bodies 
of buried French girls, while in- 
cendiary bombs and blazing beams 
were falling around him. 

On May 30, 1944, an American 
sergeant came to Maurice’s office. 
“Will you come with me?” “Where 
to?” “I cannot tell you, but you will 
not regret it.” 

Taken to the outskirts of Lon- 
don, Maurice was brought before a 
group of American officers who told 
him that the Allied forces would 
land im France within a few days 
and that he was to be among the 
first French officers to set foot on 
French soil. Trembling with ex- 
citement, Maurice wanted to rush 
back to his office, but was told “You 
know too much. You'll stay here 
until we go to France.” 








Since his absence from the Lon- 
don radio might be a tip-off to the 
Germans that something unusual 
was afoot, he made several record- 
ings which were sent back to the 
studio. And so, on the evening of 
June 6th, having landed with 
American and British forces in 
Normandy, he heard in a village 
near Bayeux his own voice an- 
nouncing from London to the peo- 
ple of France that the hour of lib- 
eration had struck and that they 
were to stay away from the danger 
areas. 

In the battle of Normany he dis- 
played the same courage as in blitz- 
stricken London. As General Col- 
lins’s forces were preparing to close 
in on the last stronghold of the cita- 
del of Cherbourg, Maurice climbed 
to the top of the Arsenal and under 
heavy fire planted a French flag on 
the topmost bunker. “What the 
hell is that crazy frog doing up 
there?” growled an American 
colonel. Maurice was risking his 
life to “stake a claim” in the first 
big French liberated city. 


Wounded and decorated, Maurice ° 


reached Paris where under the ban- 
ner of the new MRP party he came 
together with Robert Schuman. 


Ix prewar France Robert Schuman 
was as little known as Maurice. 
Tall, bald, with pale blue eyes and 
a melancholy nose dominating a 
long, wrinkled face, he had for 
nineteen years been one of the hard- 
est working but most unobtrusive 
deputies in the French Chamber. 
Born in 1886 in the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg of a Lorraine father 
and a Luxembourg mother, he re- 
ceived his education in the German 
schools of Lorraine, annexed by 
Germany in 1871. French was 
taught there for only two hours a 
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week, but Robert spoke it at home 
with his father, who in the Franco- 
Prussian War had fought in the 
French Army. 

After studying law in the Ger- 
man universities of Bonn, Berlin, 
Munich and Strasbourg, he built up 
a successful practice in the Lor- 
raine city of Metz. “I am a man 
of the frontier,” he says, “the prod- 
uct of two civilizations.” 


_- return of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France after World War I brought 
Robert Schuman French ecitizen- 
ship. Elected in 1919 to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, he has been re- 
turned every election since then. 
In 1940, after the collapse of 
France, he was invited to enter the 
French cabinet under the Vichy 
regime. The job was primarily 
humanitarian — Undersecretary of 
State in charge of refugees. Un- 
able to get along with the Vichy 
government, he soon resigned and 
in September, 1940, was arrested by 
the Gestapo. 

He was kept in jail at Metz for 
seven months. The Germans tried 
to get him to collaborate but failed. 
“A concentration camp,” he says, 
“is not an argument!” 

He was transferred to Neustadt, 
Germany, where he was released 
under surveillance. With the help 
of the underground he escaped to 
France in 1942 with forged papers 
identifying him as a school teacher 
on vacation. Once in France, he 
traveled across the country, instill- 
ing courage in secret resistance 
groups. The Nazis put a price on 


his head, but the Catholic under- 
ground hid him in churches, con- 
vents and orphanages. 

In 1945 both Schumans were 
elected to the Constituent Assembly 
on the ticket of the new Popular 
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Republican Movement. In June, 
1946, Robert became Minister of 
Finance in a _ coalition cabinet. 
Asked by a reporter to what he at- 
tributed his appointment, he re- 
plied, in his typical manner of un- 
derstatement, “There were no other 
candidates.” 

Maurice Schumann was also of- 
fered a cabinet post but declined. 
A newcomer in the French Parlia- 
ment, he first wanted to consolidate 
his political position. He contented 
himself with being chairman of the 
new government party and made 
more speeches in his first month in 
the French Assembly than Robert 
Schuman had in nineteen years. 


is was not easy to be Minister of 
Finance in a coalition cabinet of 
Socialists and advocates of free en- 
terprise. Asked whether he was 
for or against planned economy, 
Robert Schuman answered shrewd- 
ly: “I am not a brilliant theoreti- 
cian or a distinguished economist. 
My job is to find out where we stand 
and how much we can spend.” 
After drawing up a 500-page finan- 
cial inventory, he presented his pro- 
gram of economy: “Balance the 
budget by cutting down government 
expenses and eliminating subsidies 
to industry.” He fired 150,000 gov- 
ernment workers and sighed: “It’s 
not enough.” 

Schuman’s adversaries could not 
deny that he was practicing what 
he preached. He occupies one tiny 
room in the palatial ministerial liv- 
ing quarters. He eats $1 lunches in 
the National Assembly restaurant. 
He refuses to use American-made 
cars because they consume too 
much gas. And at night he wan- 
ders through empty offices switch- 
ing off lights. 

In November, 1947, he became 


J 


Premier of France. “It took a lot 
of nerve to accept the job,” he later 
confessed to an American corre- 
spondent. The Communists, who 
controlled high offices in many 
trade unions, came out in a great 
test of power. Two million work- 
ers went on strike. No light, no 
heat; disorganized train, subway 
and bus service. A paralysis was 
creeping over France. 


‘Tu shy, soft-spoken Robert 
Schuman surprised even his own 
friends. “This isn’t politics. It’s 
war,” he said when the Communist- 
controlled General Federation of 
Labor rejected his offer of a bonus 
and increased family allowances. 
And out of his brief case came a 
bill asking the Assembly for power 
to mobilize 80,000 reserve troops to 
“protect the liberty of work and de- 
fend the republic,” as well as power 
to fine and imprison those who ille- 
gitimately incite to strike. 

“The right to strike,” Schuman 
declared, “is indisputably guaran- 
teed by the constitution, but we 
cannot permit the abuse of this 
right to jeopardize our very exist- 
ence.” For thirty-six hours 120 
Communist deputies tried to block 
the bill by proposing 250 amend- 
ments, but all were voted down. 
The Communist paper L’Humanité 
rushed out an extra: “Alert! The 
republic is in danger! The Ameri- 
can party is tearing up the consti- 
tution. Workers, democrats, patri- 
ots ... prevent the crime ordered 
by American exploiters and im- 
perialists.” Schuman charged 
L’Humanité with criminal inciting 
to revolt. Police smashed the 
plates and confiscated the papers 
already on the newsstands. 

The bill was passed and the strik- 
ers returned to work. Robert Schu- 
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man went on the air: “The repub- 
lic has just suffered a heavy assault. 
But our workers have defended the 
republic magnificently.” The lit- 
tle lawyer from Metz claimed no 
credit for himself. But the country 
recognized in him a statesman who 
had had the courage to turn the 
Communist tide in France. 

Political crises, which had 
plagued prewar France, continued 
after the war. Schuman’s coalition 
cabinet fell in July, 1948, when So- 
cialists asked for a drastic reduc- 
tion in military appropriation. But 
he returned immediately as Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs in the new 
coalition cabinet and maintained 
this post in four successive cabi- 
nets. 

He began by putting an end to 
the futile attempts to maintain 
France’s “neutrality” between the 
democratic West and the totali- 
tarian East. “Neutrality,” he de- 
clared, “would merely assure to 
France the role of victim in any 
future conflict.” 


H.. presented the Marshall Plan as 
“an act of human generosity un- 
precedented in history.” “But,” he 
pointed out, “we don’t wish to live 
indefinitely at the expense of the 
generous American people. We 
must become self-supporting.” He 
welcomed the Atlantic Pact as an 
instrument of peace, bringing to 
France an American’ guarantee, 
something which France had tried 
in vain to obtain between the two 
world wars. 

Asked by a timid soul whether 
Soviet Russia would be convinced 
of the peaceful purposes of the 
Pact, he cracked: “That depends 
upon the desire of that country to 
be convinced!” 

But his great objective is to build 
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a western Europe in which both 
France and Germany can find a 
legitimate place, and work together. 
That is why one of his first moves 
as Foreign Minister was to get the 
British to accept a European As- 
sembly at Strasbourg. He knows 
that European unity will not be 
easy to attain. He must overcome 
France’s fears, Germany’s aspira- 
tions and Britain’s reluctance to 
sacrifice her interests in the British 
Commonwealth for the sake of Eu- 
ropean economic unity. 

But if ever a French statesman 
had a chance to achieve French- 
German co-operation, it is he. “‘Per- 
haps no Frenchman,” he says, 
“knows the Germans better than I, 
and few have suffered more from 
the Germans than I. But if we don’t 
find a way to work together, we and 
they both will perish in a disinte- 
grating Europe—an easy prey for 
the Soviets.” 


As head of the French Foreign 
office, he shuns all diplomatic osten- 
tation and remains informal and 
economy-minded. At Lake Success 
last fall, after answering the first 
three questions of a French corre- 
spondent interviewing him. he said: 
“Now, that’s enough. You should 
not spend any more dollars on 
cabling my views to your paper.” 

In Paris, among his most fre- 
quent visitors is Maurice Schu- 
mann, who ardently defends Robert 
Schuman’s foreign policy in the 
Assembly. He also gives the Min- 
ister the benefit of his knowledge 
of foreign affairs. Chairman of 
the French- American parliamen- 
tary group, and having many 
American friends, Maurice often 
helps Robert to a better under- 
standing of American political 
trends. 
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The two Schumans have in com- 
mon a keen interest in history and 
art. Each has a prodigious mem- 
ory—“this boy will end by editing 
an encyclopedia!” a German teach- 
er of Robert Schuman once said. 
But unlike Maurice who, after daz- 
zling his table neighbors at an em- 
bassy or Parisian hostess’s dinner, 
rushes to his paper’s office to write 
an article, or to a night session of 
the Assembly to make a _ speech, 
Robert Schuman _ keeps regular 
working hours, rarely dines out 
and goes to bed early. 

When Maurice returns to Paris 
from his frequent travels abroad, 
he finds an attractive wife—a girl 
from southern France, whom he 
met in London —and two small 
daughters, the younger being Rob- 
ert Schuman’s godchild. When 
Robert Schuman returns to Paris 


he finds no family or even a home. 
An old bachelor, he has always 
lived in Paris in a single room. But 
he inherited a country house at 
Chazelles, near Metz, where he 
keeps his 8,000 rare volumes, most- 
ly on history and theology—he is a 
devout Catholic—as well as a col- 
lection of the autographs of all the 
kings of France. 


Ix a country where governments 
change as often as women’s fash- 
ions, no political observer would 
dare predict what posts Robert 
Schuman and Maurice Schumann 
will hold in years to come. But one 
thing is certain. As long as they 
live both will be found among the 
first-line fighters in the defense of 
the French bastion, which holds a 
key position in Western Civiliza- 
tion. 


Celtic Song 


By RICHARD DUFFEY 


I LIKE to think of the Irish names, 

Sharp and bright as the sun on water 
Brian Boru and the Shan Van Vocht, 
Niamh the Beautiful, the king’s daughter. 


Compounded of fire and gold and air 
Are Deirdre, Sheila, Mavourneen Clare. 
In Och Na Figgin, the leprechaun 

The Gaelic music lingers on. 


From the coast of legend, from the deathless shore, 
Though the ancient heroes are no more, 

Their names cry out like gray sea birds, 

And I am in love with Irish words. 














Donnbo 


By SEUMAS MACMANUS 


I. was more than ten hundred and 


more than twelve hundred years 
ago that Donnbo flourished. “Twas 
in the reign of Feargall, the son of 
Maolduin, and King of Leith-Cuinn 
(Ireland’s northern half). 

It was in Muineachan of Leith- 
Cuinn that Donnbo dwelt, the one 
child of a widow there. The fam- 
ily was of the Fear-Ros. It was 
said that there was not in all 
Eireann a more comely lad than 
he—one of finer shape or hand- 
somer face, or symmetry more 
pleasing—but he was likewise the 
best in the world at singing of en- 
tertaining songs, and sweetest at 
striking of the harp, and first at 
telling of royal tales. And for those 
accomplishments the fame of him 
rang round the whole island: and 
in Ireland’s remotest ends honored 
and envied was that man who could 
boast, “I have listened to Donnbo.” 

He was first and best too, at 
equipping of horses and mounting 
of spears; and not alone for his ac- 


complishments but still more for 
his winningness, there was not 
among men from the island’s north- 
ern to its southern end a greater 
favorite than Donnbo. 


| was in the depth of a hard win- 
ter that Feargall the King, who re- 
sided at the royal residence of 
Ailech, was taken with the resolve 
to go against the Lagenians of Lein- 
ster for that they had failed to fetch 
him tribute—albeit they were not 
of his kingdom. He sent his mes- 
sengers, then, throughout Leith- 
Cuinn to bid to the hosting all who 
were of fighting age—which was 
from sixteen years to sixty — and 
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DONNBO 


who had not fair and just cause for 
exemption: and all those who were 
bid, with the exception of that por- 
tion which was battle- hungry, 
grumbled for that Feagall should 
choose for marching the dead of the 
hardest winter that had in fifty 
years afflicted the land; yet what 
even these men replied to the 
King’s messenger was: “If Donnbo 
goes, I shall go.” 

Donnbo, who had never in his 
life before gone away from his wid- 
owed mother or from his mother’s 
dwelling as much as one day or one 
night, answered the messenger: 
“Though my mother sorrow for me 
who am her only solace, I shall not 
fail my King in his need, but shall 
be by his stirrup on the march, and 
to his front in the battle.” 

His grieving mother gave Donnbo 
her blessing and called on him the 
blessings of God and of holy Col- 
umcille. 

And in that bitter and memorable 
winter Feargall and his host made 
the long, hard march south till they 
reached Cluain Dobhail of Allen 
where the King made his final en- 
campment and preparation to meet 
on the morrow the Lagenians in 
whose territory now they were. 


‘Tat night, the eve of the battle, 
the men of the North, in high heart, 
made carnival, and Feargall called 
upon Donnbo to sing for their de- 
light. But the boy, who sat apart 
in thought, besought the King: “O 
Feargall, ask me not to raise my 
voice in song this night, for the 
heart of me is heavy for thinking 
of a mourning mother on whom 
night was never wont to close with- 
out the solace of her son’s presence. 
For this night O Feargall, let the 
royal buffoon Ua Maghlinne enter- 
tain you, and I promise that on the 
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night of the morrow, wheresoever 
you are, I shall be nigh you and I 
shall sing for you my choicest airs, 
joyous or mournful, in accordance 
with the need of your heart.” 

“Let it be so,” said the King. 

On the morrow the men of the 
North and the Lagenians were 
locked in battle embrace from first 
the ring of day showed in the sky 
over Allen till nigh the coming of 
darkness—a dread battle that was 
destined to be remembered forever 
after in Eireann—a battle, alas! 
and a day for Leith-Cuinn’s deep- 
est sorrowing: for on her thousand 
dead the stars that night looked 
down. And oh! that I should have 
to relate it, in those windrows of 
dead, the sad stars saw royal Fear- 
gall himself, and his chiefs almost 
to a man—proud Leith-Cuinn for- 
ever humbled and the victorious 
Lagenians jubilant to frenzy. 

And Donnbo too, the sweet, the 
incomparable, lay by his King, 
whom he had died defending. 
Donnbo, beaten to his knees, had 
been at a stroke beheaded by the 
Lagenian swordsman, Aedh Menn, 
who then slew Feargall. 


W uex, that night the Lagenians, 
encamped at Conndail of the Kings, 
were in wine and wassail celebrat- 
ing their victory, each man boast- 
ing of his brave deeds, Murchadh 
the son of Brann the King, at mid- 
night challenged any hero of them 
to visit the battlefield and from it 
bring back a token, now fhat the 
Northern banshees were _ surely 
wailing their dead and the ghosts 
of these walking. He offered his 
own chariot to the man who would 
dare. 

“T dare do it,” said Baeth Galach, 
a champion of Munster, who forth- 
with assumed his battle-dress and 
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went to the field of the dead and to 
the spot where lay the body of King 
Feargall himself. 

And here Baeth Galach heard 
about him and above him in the 
air the sounding, the rising and the 
falling of the “Dord Fiannsa,” the 
saddest, sweetest tune of all this 
world’s tunes. And in a nearby 
cluster of rushes whence the music 
arose he found a head that lay by 
its body making the enchantment. 

“What art thou?” demanded 
Baeth Galach, “and why maketh 
thou this music?” 

“The head of Donnbo the min- 
strel I am, and before Heaven I am 
keeping promise made to my King 
that this night, wheresoever he was 
and I was, I should make harmony 
for my royal master; and to him 
now, though by God’s footstool he 
is, I am keeping my pledged word.” 

Said Baeth Galach: “Such music 
as thou makest was not ever heard 
on earth before; I shall take thee to 
the camp of the Lagenians, that 
thou mayest enchant them this 
night.” 

“I desire that nothing should 
touch me, no one bear me hence un- 
less it be Christ the King Himself, 
son of the Most High God Who take 
me.” 

“T shall certainly take thee,” said 
the warrior, “and I give the guaran- 
tee of Christ that after thou hast 
sung for the Chiefs of the Lage- 
nians, I shall again return thee to 
thy body here.” 


Ano Baeth Galach brought the 
head to the Lagenian camp and an- 
nounced to the revelers that he had 
with him the head of Donnbo the 
famed minstrel of Leith - Cuinn, 
which, for its dead King was mak- 
ing music on the battlefield and 
now would do the like for them. 
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“Place the head on yonder post,” 
commanded Murchadh. 

And they all recognized Donnbo, 
and they said: “We pity thy fate, 
O Donnbo of the comely face and 
voice of sweet renown! Make mu- 
sic for us tonight that thee we may 
ever recall, and the master-minstrel 
of Eireann forever remember.” 

And Murchadh commanded: 
“Make music for us, O Donnbo the 
comely, that we may remember thy 
voice till our lives’ ending.” 

Replied the head: “Turn my face 
from the company that they may 
not see it as I sing, and that west- 
ward go my chant and my gaze, to 
the field where lies in death my 
master and Chief beloved.” 


, i did as he asked. They 
turned his face from the company 
and toward the battlefield west- 
ward. And Donnbo raised the 
“Dord Fiannsa” — first low, very 
low, and gradually swelling till it 
attained a wildness that paralyzed 
to silence the last note of revelry 
and pierced as with a spear the 
hearts of the listeners. 

Then gliding into a sweet sadness 
it slid along, gently falling and ris- 
ing and falling and breaking, like 
the incoming tide on the stones of 
the beach of the bay—in sweetness 
exceeding anything the longest- 
lived listener had ever heard and 
the youthfulest among them ever 
would hear, and in sadness exceed- 
ing all sadness that earth had ever 
known or ever was to know; and 
the revelers were struck in stony 
stillness for a measure of time, after 
which a host of them were sighing 
and lamenting. 


= Donnbo’s voice penetrated the 
Lagenian camp to its outposts and 
every soul of all the celebrating vic- 
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HUNTING CRY 


torious host, from their unbounded 
rejoicing fell suddenly sad and 
heart-aching and soon also were 
lamenting and sighing and bewail- 
ing Feargall and their dead foes, 
and their souls were sending forth 
their sympathy to the husbandless 
and fatherless in far Leith-Cuinn. 
And so sad waxed their souls and 
woe-filled their hearts that, as they 
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broke camp and toiled homeward 
it were hard to say, by one who 
could penetrate their bosoms as 
could Christ, whether they were the 
victors and not the vanquished in 
the forever-to-be-remembered Bat- 
tle of Cluain Dobhail of Allen. 

And all because of the magic of 
the widow’s son, the rare and gentle 
Donnbo. 


Hunting Cry 


By SistER M. ANGELINE HuGHEs, S.S.N.D. 


Tus heart remembers 
the hounds of Finn 

on the bracken hills, 

and the flowering whin— 
a bugle of color, 


a hunting cry, 


and ghostly riders 


trampling by. 


But the heart is chary 


to whisper low 


the name of a loved one 


of long ago. 


The hunt is over, 
the quarry lost... 
the heart remembers 
the flowers, the frost. 








The Saint With the Dog 


A Footnote to Christian Natural History 


By ALAN DEVOE 


l- religions are of course in a 
certain sense nature religions; 
but the Christian religion is in a spe- 
cial way nature-close and nature- 
interpretative. The Christian story 
places our human beginnings in a 
Garden. It says we lost that estate 
of creaturely felicity by an act of 
pride. Then it says that in a Di- 
vine figure of stunning simplicity, a 
countryman-carpenter, there came 
to us that New Adam who should 
restore us to the Garden we had lost. 

With a basic outline like that, 
Christianity is obviously a religion 
closely concerned with the primal 
excellences of earth, and with our 
stewardship. It is a religion speak- 
ing of a Garden lost, and a Garden 
to be regained only by the unspec- 
tacular but immensely difficult act 
of creaturely humility. It is a re- 
ligion peculiarly dignifying earth 
and common clay, insisting not 
merely that the earth is God’s, but 
that in the person of a Galilean 
countryman the Maker was identi- 
fied, so to speak, with the made. 

In view of this nature-minded- 
ness of the Christian scheme of 
things, it is not strange that from 
the beginning Christianity has been 
thronged with earth symbols, ani- 
mal symbols, bird symbols, sym- 
bolic representations in a thousand 


ways of the various parts and doc- 
trines of what Christians hold to be 
the truth about the relationship of 
nature, man, and the Maker of both. 


, we abound in the lives of the 
saints, emphasizing what Christian- 
ity takes to be the indissoluble 
brotherhood of all created things, 
and the responsibility devolving up- 
on a man to exercise kindliness and 
comradeship toward all his broth- 
ers, even the least, in devotion to the 
Master of all. A mammal, a fish, 
and a bird are among the very old- 
est representations of the doctrines 
of the Incarnation: a lamb stand- 
ing sometimes for the Lord as sacri- 
ficial victim, and sometimes for the 
divine office of the Good Shepherd; 
a dove representing at once peace, 
hope, and the Holy Spirit; a fish be- 
ing the pictorial rendering of a 
Greek acrostic, I-CH-TH-U-S, for 














“When a man devotes his life to dissecting 
the hind legs of wasps and studying their 
structure, we call him a naturalist. When 
another man writes rapturous bucolic idylls, 
all leafy and wood-smoky and country-dedi- 
cated, we call him a naturalist,” says Alan 
Devoe. Alan Devoe lives on Phudd Hill, is 
the author of Down to Earth and Speaking 
of Animals, and there is no mistaking the 
sort of naturalist he is. 

















THE SAINT WITH THE DOG 


Iesous CHristos, THeou Uios, Soter, 
Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour. 

All through Christianity, from the 
beginning until today, there runs 
the quality of a closeness to nature, 
an alert awareness of animals and 
birds and trees and skies and weath- 
ers, and the working of these things 
constantly into the symbolisms of 
faith and the illustrations of its 
meaning. 


T= ancient nature symbolisms 
in Christianity, and the role of ani- 
mals in the lives of some of the 
saints, are well enough known to 
nearly all of us, Christian or other- 
wise. When we see a picture of a 
brown-habited monk preaching to 
a flock of birds or stroking the head 
of a wolf, most of us recognize im- 
mediately that we are looking at St. 
Francis of Assisi, that delighted 
brother of all living things and of 
the sun and the moon; and a good 
many of us may recall the story of 
the wolf of Gubbio. 

That serene and industrious old 
fellow, writing away at his monas- 
tic desk while a lion lies drowsing 
placidly and affectionately at his 
feet—why, that of course must be 
St. Jerome. This holy huntsman, 
who has fallen to his knees in the 
presence of a stag that wears be- 
tween its antlers a gleaming cruci- 
fix—the least versed of us in Chris- 
tian literature and legend can 
hardly mistake this figure for any 
other than St. Hubert. 

But even though we may know 
why pelicans are a recurring sym- 
bol in the Christian story (it is 
because pelicans were thought to 
draw their own blood to feed their 
young, as in parallel to Christ’s 
shedding of blood for the giving of 
new life to men) or even though 
we may be so learned in these curi- 
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ous matters as to know all about 
how St. Giles once held up his hand 
to stop a hunter’s arrow from strik- 
ing a hind, or how St. Anthony of 
Padua used to address sermons to 
shoals of fishes along the shore of 
the glittering Adriatic, there still 
remain scores and hundreds of na- 
ture anecdotes and nature symbo- 
lisms, in the Christian tradition, 
which we scarcely recognize. 

The most eminent hagiographer, 
after all, cannot know all the details 
of the stories of all the saints. The 
most assiduous delver into Chris- 
tian symbolisms can hardly have 
tracked every one to its origin. 
There are stories that have grown 
dim with time. There are saints 
who have fallen into oblivion. 

This is written for the revival of 
one of them. 


= that the saint needs, exactly 
reviving. There are pious countries 
in which he still has his day of 
observance. There are plenty of 
places, in lands not pious at all, 
where he is still depicted in eccle- 
siastical decoration or architecture. 
His likeness has even cropped up, 
quite recently, as a vignette on the 
cover of a catalogue. The only 
thing we seem to have forgotten is 
who he is. We have nearly all seen 
his picture at one time or another. 
He is that medievally dressed pil- 
grim beside whom stands a dog 
with a loaf of bread in its mouth. 

It is strange that we have for- 
gotten this saint so largely, for we 
are lovers of dogs and have seized 
eagerly upon several of their occur- 
rences in Christian tradition, even 
going so far as to make St. Hubert 
the saint to be invoked by sufferers 
from hydrophobia, on the dubious 
ground that he seems to have been 
kind to his hunting-dogs. It is queer 
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that the enigmatic saint with the 
bread-carrying dog, even if he once 
may have fallen into neglect long 
ago, has not subsequently’ piqued 
our curiosity into looking him up 
again and finding what the story 
was all about. 

It is a short story, quickly told. 


oo saint was St. Roch (or, as 
the Italian has it, Rocco). He was 
born at Montpellier, France, some- 
where around the year 1295. He 
seems, like Francis of Assisi, to 
have come from a comfortably 
well-to-do family. But on the death 
of his parents, when Roch was 
about twenty, he gave away all his 
holdings to the poor, and set forth 
upon a wandering life of poverty 
and ministry. Making his way to 
Italy, he devoted himself particu- 
larly to the care of sufferers from 
the plague. 

There is no need to tell in detail 


the miraculous cures he is sup- 
posed to have effected, or to recite 
the wonders which are supposed to 


have attended him. There are 
those who may like to believe the 
stories, and there are those who may 
not. But it is at any rate evident, 
to the easy belief of all of us. that 
St.-Roch was a performer of im- 
mense good works. He was a good, 
sound, sunny son of earth; he was 
a man dedicated to brotherhood. 
What reciprocation his human 
brothers gave him, the records tell 
us grimly. What they tell us with 
a contrasted childlike joy is how 
Roch was ministered to, after he 
had completed a period of healing 
and good works at Piacenza, by a 
dog. 

What happened was that Roch, 
devoted minister to victims of the 
plague, himself caught it. After the 
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brisk and brutal fashion common 
enough in the fourteenth century, 
the town of Piacenza immediately 
expelled him from its confines into 
the wilds of the nearby forests. 
There, when he had reached the end 
of his strength, he fell to earth and 
resigned himself to death by star- 
vation. 

Roch, however, did not starve. 
For he was found by a dog. Daily, 
until St. Roch recovered, the dog 
made its way out from the town in- 
to the forest and brought him its 
own loaf of bread. 


Bum is the story, or at any rate 
as much of it as matters here. 
The very faithful may like to be- 
lieve it in all its fullness, and may 
wish to think the life-saving dog an 
animal of miraculous inspiration. 
The less devout may like to think 
of the story as only the story of a 
good man, and as only a kind of 
parable of animal brotherhood and 
human brotherhood. But all of us 
who know dogs, whatever our de- 
gree of faith or lack of it, must find 
the story at least a credible account 
of a kind of selfless devotion, even 
to a needy stranger, that dogs some- 
times do really show, and that 
makes them forever cherished in all 
mankind’s enduring dream of Eden. 

The abounding nature symbols 
and animal symbols in Christian 
tradition are rich in endless insights 
and implications. It seems a pity to 
lose sight, in this large and extraor- 
dinary treasury, of even the iden- 
tity of that long-gone good and sim- 
ple man who is pictured forever 
with a strange dog at his side. A 
dog, if one mistakes not, that has 
shining in its eyes an ancient, 
ancient light, and that has a wag- 
ging tail. 
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Evangelists Four 


By JosEPpH B. SCHUYLER, S.J. 


Dean JOE: 

Your recent welcome letter con- 
tained a very interesting question. 
Apparently you and some of your 
fellow sodalists have been continu- 
ing our custom of reading a few 
minutes each day from Monsignor 
Stedman’s Gospel harmony, Daily 
Readings from the New Testament. 
You and they want to know the 
story behind four evangelists writ- 
ing one Gospel. You want to know 
why four different writers are in 
many respects so similar, and in 
others so different, while writing 
about the same subject. 

I am glad both that you ask the 
question, for it indicates your keen 
interest in our Lord; and that you 
ask me now, for the study of the 
Gospel which I made at the begin- 
ning of this first year of theology 
should help me to give you an ade- 
quate answer. Talk it over with 
your sodality friends, and let me 
know if it satisfies. 


As you know, there is just one’ 


Gospel, and just one principal Au- 
thor of that Gospel. “Gospel” (from 
two old Anglo-Saxon words) and 
“evangel” (from two short Greek 


words) mean the same thing: 
“good news” or “good tidings.” 
When you read in the New Testa- 
ment that our Lord “was preaching 
the Gospel,” it means He was 
preaching the good news of the 
coming of the Kingdom of God and 
salvation. Hence there is just one 
Gospel, that of Jesus Christ, the In- 
carnate Son of God. The one prin- 
cipal Author is the Holy Ghost 
whose inspiration moved several 
human writers. And who were 
they? Apostles or associates of the 
apostles who were in a position to 
know our Lord’s life and message 
intimately. It was natural that, in 
addition to their oral teaching, they 
would see the value of using au- 
thentic written accounts to spread 
the Gospel. 

You recall how the apostles 
obeyed our Lord’s command to 
“go forth and teach all nations.” 
Obviously, laboring in different 
places and among different types of 
people, the various writers differed 
somewhat in their approach to 
their readers. Then, too, when 
God makes use of a human instru- 
ment for a certain work, He does 
not destroy the individual’s per- 
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sonal characteristics so long as the 
work is accomplished. Hence, as 
we shall see, there are many evi- 
dences of Matthew’s particular situ- 
ation in his writing, of Luke’s in 
his, and so on. 


To should explain, in general, 
the differences in the four Gospel 
accounts. We shall come back to 
that subject in a moment. But what 
of the similarity in those same ac- 
counts? In many places whole 
passages are almost exactly alike in 
idiom, vocabularly, and even syn- 
tax. This problem is most interest- 
ing. 

I mention to you here, briefly, the 
most probable solution advanced by 
scholars who have examined the 
testimony of ancient documents and 
records. St. Matthew wrote his ac- 
count first in Aramaic, the language 
used by the Jews of our Lord’s time. 
That happened about the year 45. 
A few years later Matthew’s Ara- 
maic was translated into Greek, and 
St. Mark wrote his account, like- 
wise in Greek. It is most probable 
that Mark used at least Matthew’s 
Aramaic edition, though it is still 
disputed whether the Greek trans- 
lation was not also available to him 
at the time of his writing. Some 
claim, on the contrary, that the 
Greek translator of Matthew’s Ara- 
maic used Mark’s account. 

At any rate, it is quite certain 
that there was some copying done 
by one writer of the other. Then 
about the year 60 St. Luke, also 
writing in Greek, obtained much of 
his material from Mark’s account, 
though he used many other sources 
too. These three, Matthew, Mark 
and Luke, are called the synoptic 
writers because they treat of our 
Lord’s life from a very similar 
point of view (the Greek word 
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“synopsis” means “common view- 
point”). 

Thus you can see that there is 
no mystery in the fact that the three 
synoptists resemble each other in 
their respective writings, at times 
very closely. St. John, writing 
probably in the last decade of the 
first century, presupposed the work 
of his predecessors and compiled 
his account of our Lord’s life from 
a different approach, as we shall 
see later. 


S:. MATTHEW was an apostle, 
hence his own eyes saw most of the 
things his account describes. He 
wrote for his fellow Jews, both the 
new converts to Christianity and 
those not yet converted. His prime 
purpose was to show that Jesus was 
the Messias prophesied by the Old 
Testament which his readers knew 
so well. It is Matthew especially 
who emphasizes that Christ came 
not to destroy the Jewish religion, 
but to perfect and fulfill it. He 
more than any other evangelist 
shows how contrary our Lord’s 
teaching was to that of the hypo- 
critical Pharisees, leaders of the 
Jewish people. 

Time and again after relating 
some anecdote about our Lord, he 
makes this observation: “Now all 
this happened that what was fore- 
told by the prophets might be ful- 
filled, when they said... .” Then he 
quotes the appropriate scriptural 
text. Altogether Matthew quotes 
or cites the Old Testament about 
forty-five times. 

Of course Matthew intends to 
prove to his readers that Christ is 
God, but more than the other evan- 
gelists he tries to establish our 
Lord’s Messiasship. The reason is 
that, regardless of what the coming 
of the Messias meant to non-Jews, 
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it was uppermost in the Jew’s 
thoughts. He really looked forward 
to the coming of the Saviour. Mat- 
thew knew that if his readers would 
believe in Christ as the Messias, 
they would more readily believe in 
Him as the Divine Redeemer. Mat- 
thew is careful to dispel the false 
notions of the Jews concerning the 
Messias, especially of the Messias 
as a temporal king of glory and 
splendor. 

Right in his first chapter he re- 
cords how the angel foretells to St. 
Joseph that Jesus will save His peo- 
ple from their sins. The story of 
the temptation in the desert (Chap- 
ter 4) emphasizes that Christ’s bat- 
tle is against sin. The same idea 
is clearly expressed in many of the 
parables concerning the Kingdom 
of God, and also in Chapter 19 
where our Lord takes a litfle child, 
not some famous public figure as 
the Jews expected, and likens him 
to the members of His kingdom. 


W. are keenly aware that Mat- 
thew is writing for Jews when we 
read his treatment of the Church 
which Christ had founded. He 
shows that Christ’s first invitation 
was to the Jews, and only after 
they had had a chance to accept or 
refuse did He extend His invita- 
tion to the whole world. For ex- 
ample, in Chapter 10 our Lord 
sends the apostles to the Jews only, 
not to the Samaritans or Gentiles. 
Again, you probably remember 
the story of the Canaanite woman 
(Chapter 15) to whom our Lord 
said: “My mission is only to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel... . It 
is not right to take the children’s 
bread and throw it to the dogs.” 
And yet, while there are several in- 
stances of this initial preference 
for the Jews, Matthew shows no 
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less vigorously that Christ’s king- 
dom is intended for the whole 
world, that although the Jews have 
rejected it already, it will be open 
to all who have faith to enter. 
Keep this world-wide horizon of the 
Church in mind when you read the 
story of the Magi (Chapter 2), the 
parable of the sower and the seed’ 
(Chapter 13), and especially the 
parable of the vinedressers and the 
vineyard owner’s son in Chapter 21. 
Finally, the conclusion of Mat- 
thew’s account is that wonderfully 
apostolic and catholic command of 
Christ to teach all nations, baptiz- 
ing them in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. In re- 
cording this command, Matthew 
makes very clear to the Jews that 
the Church which Christ founded 
on Peter (Chapter 16) is quite sepa- 
rate from the Jewish temple, that 
the power to teach, govern, and 
sanctify the members of that 
Church belongs to no one but the 
apostles and their successors. 


| —_— order of presentation 
is something you should appreci- 
ate. Aside from the events at the 
beginning and ending of our Lord’s 
life, he arranges his material in a 
logical or topical rather than in a 
chronological order. Many of our 
Lord’s miracles are grouped into 
Chapters 8 and 9. 

Three-fifths of his entire account 
are grouped into five discourses of 
our Lord. They are: (1) the Ser- 
mon on the Mount (Chapters 5 to 
7), in which our Lord as lawgiver 
and teacher lays down the consti- 
tution of the kingdom He has come 
to found; (2) Christ’s instructions 
to His apostles before they start out 
on their first missionary journey 
(Chapter 10); (3) the series of par- 
ables on the kingdom of heaven 
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(Chapter 13); (4) another dis- 
course on the rules for membership 
in the kingdom (Chapter 18) ; final- 
ly, (5) our Lord’s talk concerning 
the end of the world (Chapters 24 
and 25). 

So much for the first evangelist. 
I hope that my all too brief remarks 
help you to appreciate him and his 
writing a little better for he gives 
us the most complete record of our 
Lord’s teaching and the most accu- 
rate picture of His life. 


‘Tee second and briefest evangel- 
ical account was written by St. 
Mark. Some believe he was fhe un- 
named young man who fled naked 
from the Garden of Gethsemani at 
the time of our Saviour’s arrest, for 
he is the only evangelist who re- 
lates that personal incident. At any 
rate, he was in Rome with St. Peter 
as the latter’s secretary, so that 
even if he personally were not an 
eyewitness of our Lord’s public life, 
as most think, he nevertheless had 
the help of St. Peter who was. 

His Gospel account, simply the 
written version of Peter’s oral cate- 
chetical instruction, was intended 
for Gentile readers, mostly in Rome, 
to whom he wished to prove that 
our Lord was really the Son of God. 
It is quite simple in style, vocabu- 
lary and expression, yet embellished 
with the glowing vividness that eye- 
witness St. Peter could infuse into 
his own speech and his secretary’s 
writing. 

You might think that since 
Mark’s story is really that of Peter, 
the Prince of the Apostles would 
play a major role in it. Almost the 
contrary is true. The truth is that 
Mark usually includes only those 
events at which Peter was present: 
for example, he omits the story of 
our Lord’s infancy, of His tempta- 


tions in the desert (except for a 
short reference), and says little 
about our Lord’s discourses—ex- 
cept the eschatalogical discourse 
(concerning the end of the world, 
the last judgment, etc.) which Peter 
himself, along with some other 
apostles, had more or less re- 
quested. 

But whereas Peter is named al- 
most 100 times in the other three 
Gospel accounts, Mark mentions 
him only 25 times, and frequently 
not to his credit. The other evan- 
gelists relate the great reward 
Christ gave Peter for his confession 
of Christ’s divinity (the promise to 
found the Church on Peter), but 
not only does Mark omit this honor 
to Peter, but he records almost 
bluntly our Lord’s subsequent re- 
buke to him for opposing the proph- 
ecy of the passion and death (Chap- 
ter 8). 

Nor does Mark say anything 
about Peter’s primacy over the rest 
of the apostles, his walking on the 
water at Christ’s bidding, our Lord’s 
prayer for Peter that his faith fail 
not, nor even of Christ’s actual con- 
ferring the command of His Church 
on Peter at the lakeside in Galilee 
after the Resurrection. 


| account of Peter’s denial 
of Christ is almost cruel in its 
straightforwardness, whereas the 
other evangelists relate the circum- 
stances of the shameful fall more 
understandingly. Why this seem- 
ingly unfavorable treatment of St. 
Peter in the very Gospel account 
which he himself probably dictat- 
ed? I think the answer can be found 
only in the Christian modesty of 
this saintly first Vicar of Christ on 
earth. 

As you peruse Mark’s account, 
see if you recognize incidents and 
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details that Peter alone would be 
most likely to supply. There are too 
many to note here, but to give you 
a start, I would suggest that you re- 
call the curing of Peter’s mother-in- 
law and that you read through the 
story of his denial. 

Writing for Gentiles in a pagan 
environment, Mark is quite the op- 
posite of Matthew in the latter’s 
concern for Jewish readers. For 
since the significance of Christ’s 
Messianic mission was not so great 
for the non-Jew, Mark seeks to 
establish the Messiasship only inci- 
dentally to his main purpose, which 
was to prove that Christ was the 
Son of God. To that end Mark 
dwells insistently on our Lord’s 
miracles and power over nature, 
and especially on His control over 
devils. A Gentile would more read- 
ily accept these superhuman signs 
as a manifestation of divinity than 
they would the fulfillment of some 
Jewish prophecy of which they 
knew nothing. Naturally we find 
little reference by Mark to ques- 
tions of purely Jewish doctrine or 
religion, though he does explain 
such Jewish customs and expres- 
sions as he has occasion to men- 
tion. 


Max was not a polished writer. 
There is a certain definite monotony 
in his frequent use of “and” and 
“straightway” and his vague refer- 
ence to “the crowd” or “the house” 
or “on the way.” But sometimes 
even that literary defect contributes 
to the charm of his straightforward 
simplicity. 

Dom Chapman writes in his The 
Four Gospels (an excellent and 
brief little book that you should 
read): “I recommend the reading 
of St. Mark’s Gospel with the idea 
of finding in it St. Peter’s own de- 
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scription of the life he lived for so 
short a time in Galilee with the Son 
of God, whom he loved so passion- 
ately. The simplicity of the narra- 
tive, its outspokenness and vivacity 
and warmth, and the obvious origi- 
nality and unstudied truth give this 
Gospel an absorbing interest.” 


I THINK you might come to appre- 
ciate St. Luke as the most engaging, 
the warmest, the most humane of 
the evangelists. Like Mark he was 
not numbered among the apostles, 
but assisted one of them as secre- 
tary. As Mark’s Gospel is known 
to have come from St. Peter, so 
Luke’s is thought to have come in 
large measure from St. Paul, the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. Probably 
the most educated of the evan- 
gelists, Luke uses a far more exten- 
tive vocabulary than his fellow Gos- 
pel writers and betrays a special in- 
terest in social matters and history. 

For instance, his first three chap- 
ters provide political dates for our 
Lord’s conception, birth, and the 
beginning of His public ministry. 
You will notice that he frequently 
refers to such human things as 
blood relationships, the amenities 
of life, social circumstances, and 
civil, commercial and occupational 
conditions. Indeed, you might ex- 
pect this from a well educated Gen- 
tile, which Luke was. He wrote for 
Greek converts to Christianity, after 
having first made a careful study 
of Christ’s life, as he says in his 
own introduction or prologue. 


As Paul’s assistant, Luke accom- 
panied him on many of his mission- 
ary tours, and so was able to write 
also the Acts of the Apostles. Hu- 
morously enough, while the other 
evangelists, all Jewish, refer to Gali- 
lee’s inland body of water as a sea 
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(the Sea of Galilee), Luke dignifies 
it merely with the name “lake”— 
owing, no doubt, to his wide travel- 
ing and foreign home across the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

St. Paul makes mention of Luke 
as a physician (Colossians, 4). It 
is interesting to see how this occu- 
pation influenced some of Luke’s 
writing. Time and again he in- 
cludes some little medical detail 
that helps to complete the picture 
of many of our Lord’s miracles. 
You will notice some of these de- 
tails in reading of the cure of 
Peter’s mother-in-law (Chapter 4), 
the leper (Chapter 5), the pos- 
sessed boy (Chapter 9), the woman 
bent double (Chapter 13), and oth- 
ers. Luke alone refers to our 
Lord’s bloody sweat during the 
agony in the garden, and to the 
taunt of His fellow Nazarenes: 
“Physician, heal thyself!” (Chap- 
ter 4). 

Mark tells how the poor woman 
with the issue of blood spent all 
she had on doctors, suffered at their 
hands, and yet grew worse; but 
Luke treats his fellow physicians 
more sympathetically, merely say- 
ing that the woman could get a cure 
from no one (Chapter 8). 


As an educated Greek, Luke writes 
in a more urbane and polished style 
than his fellow evangelists. His 
introduction is in the usual form 
followed in learned medical treat- 
ises of his day. Writing for fellow 
Greeks, he is careful to respect their 
culture and background, to smooth 
over things which might sound 
harsh to their refined ears. Thus 
he omits any mention of the opin- 
ion of some men that our Lord was 
mad, as Mark records (Chapter 3), 
and makes no reference to the fact 
that Jesus groaned. 
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Maintaining reverence and al- 
ways seeking to edify, Luke passes 
over the various imperfections of 
the apostles: their frequent bicker- 
ing as to who was the most impor- 
tant among them; the request of 
John and James for the first places 
in Christ’s kingdom; and Peter’s 
fault which drew from our Lord 
the rebuke, “Get behind me, Satan.” 
While he feels that his account will 
not be complete if he says nothing 
about Peter’s denial during Christ’s 
trial, yet he leads up to it far more 
sympathetically than does St. Mark. 

’ You can find about three-quarters 

of Luke’s account in the writings of 
Mark and Matthew. But it is just 
in the other one-quarter that Luke 
gives us some of the world’s most 
beautiful and significant literature. 
Most of the Christmas story comes 
from his first two chapters, which 
include those lofty canticles, the 
“Magnificat,” the “Benedictus,” and 
the “Nunc dimittis.” 


‘Luss is another feature of 
Luke’s story that possibly you have 
already noticed: he is more con- 
siderate of the various women of 
the Gospel. He has painted the pic- 
ture of our Lady for us in words 
that no artist’s brush can equal. 
How beautifully portrayed are the 
characters of Elizabeth and Anna, 
Martha and Mary. The widow of 
Naim, and Susanna and Joanna, 
among the women who served our 
Lord, are known to history only 
because of Luke. 

Perhaps this reverence for wom- 
en mirrors Luke’s Greek back- 
ground, for the Greeks were unique 
among ancient peoples for the re- 
spect they paid to women. But per- 
haps, too, it is due to his personal 
acquaintance with our Lady. Of 
course, we are not sure of that, but 
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many think it is true because Luke 
relates so many intimate details 
that only our Blessed Mother her- 
self could have known. 


Now to St. John. Actually the 
more puzzling part of the problem 
you put to me pivoted about the 
synoptists. Do you know why St. 
John is called the “eagle”? Because 
of the soaring loftiness, the exalted 
grandeur of the introduction to his 
Gospel, the one which is usually 
read at the end of the Mass: “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the 


Word was with God, and the Word, 
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was God. ... 

Since John wrote toward the end 
of his life, probably in the last dec- 
ade of the first century, he did not 
repeat what was told in the other 
Gospel accounts, for they were al- 
ready widely circulated. In fact, 
more than ninety per cent of John’s 
story is not found in the other three 
accounts. Often he adds some de- 
tail or other to a story already re- 
lated by the synoptists, as when he 
mentions that Martha served at the 
supper in Bethany, or when he re- 
counts the significant episode of the 
washing of the apostles’ feet at the 
last supper. 

Many of the added details sim- 
ply show how well John remem- 
bered the geography and customs 
of his homeland, how clearly this 
“disciple whom Jesus loved” re- 
called every anecdote and circum- 
stance connected with his beloved 
Master. 

The synoptists had written most- 
ly about our Lord’s ministry in 
Galilee; John attended more to His 
work in Judea. The synoptists had 
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presented Christ as man, preaching 
the kingdom in the simple language 
of the common people, presenting a 
new moral code, working miracles 
out of the mercy of His heart, and 
finally they had showed Him as the 
divine Messias; John on the other 
hand presented Christ as God from 
the very beginning, the Word In- 
carnate, demanding faith in Him- 
self, teaching exalted theological 
truths, performing miracles to 
manifest the divine glory. 

For John’s chief purpose was to 
show that Jesus was the Messias, 
the Son of God, the King and 
Saviour of all men—yet true man 
none the less. Already in the first 
century errors had cropped up con- 
cerning Christianity, some in denial 
of Christ’s divinity, others denying 
His humanity. Before he died, 
John wanted to set the record 
straight. Notice how his picture 
of our Lord adds to and comple- 
ments that drawn for us by the 
synoptists. 


I HOPE, Joe, that what I have writ- 
ten helps you and your friends to 
appreciate your Gospel reading a 
little better. I hope that as you 
grow in knowledge and love of the 
New Testament, you will try to 
read more about it. For I have 
given you only a brief introduction, 
with hundreds of interesting points 
omitted. But the Gospel itself, 
God’s “good news,” comes first, for 
in its pages we come to know Him 
who is the way, the truth, and the 
life. 
Devotedly in our Lord, 
Your ex-moderator, 
JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S.J. 





The Catholic Revival 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 
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tee thing which confuses the 
whole outlook of the Catholic 
layman in this country is the am- 
biguity of the term, “the world.” 
In church and during retreats we 
are exhorted to beware of the world, 
the flesh and the devil (all painted 
in lurid terms), and yet we find in 
every drugstore a pocket-sized book 
called You Can Change the World 
by a prominent Catholic priest. 
The confusion is apparent in the 
convent schools where the world is 
what the convict would call “the 
outside” and where “worldly” is a 
term of reproof. 

For those few who are aware of 
the Gospels, our Lord’s saying: “I 
pray not for the world, but for them 
whom Thou hast given Me” (John 
xvii. 9), contrasts with His: “Go ye 
into the whole world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature” (Mat- 
thew xvi. 15). Then again we tend 
to rate a man according to his 
financial status, his success in the 
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world, despite pamphlets contain- 
ing the Bishops’ Statement on Secu- 
larism staring us in the face. 

Hence the problem. Should we 
laymen grit our teeth and go into 
the world for financial success? 
Should we be marked out as differ- 
ent from the world as are the Men- 
nonites? Should we keep close to 
home base except for necessary 
forays into the world to earn our 
bread and butter? Or should we 
follow Father Keller’s injunction to 
look to government, education, 
labor and communications, pene- 
trating every place where society is 
shaped? These are serious ques- 
tions which arise in the mind of the 
layman who seriously intends to 
live a Catholic life and not merely 
practice its rituals. 











This month Sally Cassidy discusses the 
duties of a lay Catholic toward fellow- 
employees, labor problems, Protestants and 
pagans and his attitude toward other systems 
of thought. 
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Look around you and what do you 
see? I have been struck by some of 
the following things: a graduate 
from my college who after trying 
her hand at publishing, disappeared 
from sight . . . several months later 
she was found packing boxes in an 
orphan asylum; or another friend 
who after a fling at selling, got dis- 
gusted and now washes dishes in a 
settlement house; or still another 
friend who tried personnel work for 
a few years and is now secretary 
to a religious. 

All of these people have approxi- 
mately the same tale to tell: “We 
tried the world, but it’s so different 
from St. Agnes, its values are all 
wrong, the competition is brutal, 
our fellow workers thought we were 
queer. At least here I know I’m 
not putting my soul in danger and 
that I’m doing some good.” These 
people are honest, generous, and 
yet, ghetto-minded; they feel safe 
only in the small communify, in an 
aseptic atmosphere. They are spir- 
itual invalids who can’t leave their 
oxygen tank for too long. 


O. take some other examples. The 
Christian who has the theory of the 
microcosm which might be summed 
up by the slogan: “We have it too, 
but better.” He sees the Catholic 
world as a community sufficient 


unto itself with its hospitals and 


trade unions and newspapers and 
resorts and school and businesses. 
His favorite description of the in- 
habitants of this microcosm is “Our 
people,”. while the rest of human- 
ity is “They.” When urged to take 
a job at a non-Catholic institution, 
he says: “They don’t want us, they 
figure we have our own schools; 
after all we don’t hire their people.” 
We might label this type of person 
the gilder of the ghetto. 
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Still another variation is the Cath- 
olic who may work in a secular in- 
stitution but who goes in with an 
ironclad mind, buttressed with re- 
inforced cement. He lives by his 
“principles” which might more eas- 
ily and fairly be called “labels.” 

He’s happy if he can fit all the 
people and all the situations he 
meets into doctrinal niches. He 
cannot help taking a sectarian at- 
titude toward everything, forgetting 
that there are also circumstances 
where reason is the appropriate ap- 
proach and where a man is first a 
man and only then a Catholic or a 
non-Catholic. This man shows his 
“fine Catholic education” by reduc- 
ing a conversation about a strike to 
metaphysical terms; who comforts 
a friend who has had a miscarriage 
by alluding to Limbo. 


7 we have a whole group of 
active Catholics who are trying to 
revamp our society in (implicit or 
explicit) terms of medievalism. 
“Progress” is an unfortunate word 
for such as these, just as “artisan” 
and “homemade bread” are pass- 
words to their trust. This is a dy- 
namic group and attracts many ar- 
dent young Catholics. 

Despite an overall view of the 
problem, their stress on individual 
solutions, and particularly their 
clear tendency to retreat from the 
world (cities, factories, “worldly 
groups,” etc.), prevents any signifi- 
cant impact on society. One does 
not change society by withdrawing 
but by reshaping its institutions. 
Hence the overall effect of this 
group is to drain off a large propor- 
tion of militant laymen and isolate 
them from all contact with their 
world. 

Now I did not bring up these 
various types of people just to pil- 
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lory them, but to show the confu- 
sion that exists in the layman’s 
mind as to the appropriate action 
which he should take. Other than 
avoiding sin and abiding by certain 
practices, the layman literally has 
no way of knowing how to live his 
Christian life in the world. His 
pious books, if he has any, were 
chiefly written by religious for re- 
ligious and hence are anything but 
helpful; he lacks the most elemen- 
tary theology of the world. 


Beronr we go into some of the pos- 
sible problems of the lay life, we 
might get one almost semantical 
difficulty out of the way, that word, 
“World.” I shall not elaborate the 
obvious point that the Christian is 
human and hence shares with the 
rest of mankind, whatever their re- 
ligion, certain basic needs, certain 
ways of learning, certain situations; 
the layman, whether the wants to be 
or not, whether he is conscious of it 
or not, is in the world. 

Even if he lives in a Catholic 
neighborhood, works in a Catholic 
institution, he still is in the world. 
His neighborhood is shaped by the 
currents which shape all U. S. 
neighborhoods to a greater or lesser 
degree; his wife wears modified 
versions of the current styles; his 
butcher and druggist have to abide 


by a certain economic code or they’ 


will fold up; the man he meets on 
the bus, in the dime store, in front 
of the movie is a non-Catholic. 
The government employees in his 
neighborhood are non-Catholics, he 
cannot help coming in contact with 
them. 

Still more importantly, the lay- 
man is not only affected by the 
world, but whether he wills it or 
not, he affects the world. The Cath- 
olic who withdraws from his union 
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or professional responsibilities may 
think that he is avoiding trouble 
or occasions of sin, but he is also 
showing his colleagues that he (and 
by extension all Catholics) is not to 
be counted on when the chips are 
down. 


P sanars the fundamental issue to 
be tackled here is one of objectives. 
Christ came to found a Church, not 
a political organization. If we had 
been commissioned to build a polity 
then I suppose it would be reason- 
able to start with a miniature Cath- 
olic world and expand; it would be 
legitimate to infiltrate organizations 
in hopes of eventually taking over. 
But we are members of a Church 
and that is a very different thing. 
It does not mean the submission of 
the various temporal institutions 
such as grocery stores and govern- 
ments to direct clerical control but 
something quite different. 

It means that the Christian, as a 
member of the Church,—the con- 
gregation of the faithful as the old 
books put it,—has an apostolic re- 
sponsibility. To whom? To all 
men. It means that he must show 
Christ to all men: natives in steam- 
ing New Guinea jungles as well as 
Southern sharecroppers, university 
professors and hairdressers. He 
must work for a world where this 
revelation is possible, where men 
are not too tired and discouraged 
to listen, not too bitter from being 
kicked around, not too apathetic 
and lulled into complete passivity 
by a bourgeois society. . 

Specifically this means the fight 
for a decent standard of living so 
that all a man’s energy is not spent 
in earning enough money to keep 
soul and skin together. It means 
working against discrimination and 
prejudice (a man blind with bitter- 
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ness can’t see any merit in an act 
of love for Christ—the most disin- 
terested of all acts). It means work- 
ing for a responsible people who 
will not allow their governments 
and leaders to get away with injus- 
tice and chicanery, in return for be- 
ing well fed, housed and enter- 
tained. 


Tue layman’s apostolic responsi- 
bility does not flow from his func- 
tion as does the priest’s but, as Fa- 
ther Congar in a recent article in 
Etudes puts it, from the spirit. 
Thus the layman is not assigned to 
a parish or a diocesan organization 
by his bishop, but rather finds his 
field of action in the environment 
in which the Holy Spirit has set 
him. 

This means that the layman need 
not perform some Church-related 
task in order to be apostolic, but 
rather must live his Christianity 
right where he is and has always 
been: in the mill, the shop, the of- 
fice, the school. He has special 
gifts: nobody else knows the com- 
munity so well, the neighborhood 
slang, the particular relationships. 
He’s been around and will be lis- 
tened to, he is not a stranger talking, 
but the Joe I went to school with. 

What must he do in this provi- 
dential environment? Found a 
Catholic club, stop the swearing 
and the card playing, post pious 
mottoes all over the office? No, the 
layman must work at whatever 
needs to be done to make work 
more human, the worker more re- 
sponsible, human relations more 
charitable. 

Concretely this may mean going 
on strike for decent wages, getting 
better lighting in the packing room, 
stopping the vicious anti-Mexican- 
ism, anti-Negroism, anti-Semitism 
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at lunch, persuading the worker to 
shoulder his own responsibilities 
rather than trying to make the boss 
paternalistic . . . endless series of 
little acts which will make work 
and life generally saner, healthier, 
less strained. And it isn’t easy to 
stick with it day after day. 

Does this mean that conditions 
will change very much, that every- 
one will notice a decided difference? 
Probably not. But it means that the 
Christian, and with him Christ, is 
present everywhere. It means that 
the Christian and Christ is in the 
midst of the sufferings and joys of 
the world, not cut off, isolated, un- 
known. 


W. have lost our awareness of the 
temporal, and yet this is the lay- 
man’s special domain. Father Con- 
gar says, “Social and temporal real- 
ities are anterior to the Church and 
independent of her. The Church 
did not bring them into existence 
and has no proper jurisdiction here, 
they are the responsibilities of lay- 
men as men and citizens. 

“The layman’s job is to serve sci- 
ence, production, social institutions 
according to their own order: to be 
true scientists, to make production 
obey not only its own laws but re- 
spect the producer and conform to 
its own end, the human good of all 
mankind. On this level the Chris- 
tian is a man like any other, re- 
sponsible for the benefiting of man- 
kind with the resources of nature.” 

The Christian takes the world 
seriously. All terrestrial realities: 
culture, knowledge, technology and 
production have to him a value in 
themselves, because as such they 
have a positive relation with the 
Kingdom, the Kingdom that is to 
come when the world meets her 
Maker and Saviour. 
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This implies an open, confident 
attitude toward the world: its peo- 
ple, its ideas and its institutions. 
But what do we find when we ex- 
amine our Catholic conscience about 
our duty to and love for the world? 
For example, what of the pagans 
in our midst? Do we even recog- 
nize what paganism means other 
than as a horror word or as a handy 
tag for describing superstition and 
backwardness? The American pa- 
gan is often culturally advanced, 
scientifically exacting, with a fair- 
ly well developed humanitarianism, 
even a moral code. He is neither 
stupid, nor crude, nor superficial. 

And what about Protestantism? 
Don’t we still find Catholics rejoic- 
ing at the obvious weakening of 
faith in the members of the various 
denominations in America, instead 
of realizing that secularism is a 
problem confronting all Christians, 
and that it must be tackled by all 
Christians working together, not in 
a vague and sentimental syncre- 
tism, but with sincere and zealous 
effort. 


As for ideas or systems of thought: 
How many of us have ever given 
serious study to the ideologies 
sweeping over our world today? 
How many of us have come up 
against them only in some biased 
class-room presentation where 
more emphasis was put on the 
refutation than on the explanation 
(“Scientism is wrong for the fol- 
lowing reasons .. .”; “We may 
refute Marxism in these three 


ways ...”)? How many of us have 
made an effort to examine closely 
the ideas to which many of our fel- 
low men adhere so tenaciously? 
Are we not bound to do this out of 
love for our neighbor, to say noth- 
ing of our conviction that every 
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shred of truth, every insight into 
reality, wherever it may be found, 
must be sought and treasured be- 
cause not all of the discoveries of 
men added together can be more 
than a shadow of Truth? 

Do we ever consider the ideas and 
systems to which we give our alle- 
giance? Do we realize how repug- 
nant a second-hand exposition of 
Thomism can appear, particularly 
when it is divided into dozens of 
theses to be memorized and defend- 
ed? Do we realize that we are 
trained to think in terms which are 
mystifying and exasperating to 
others, that we are rapidly losing 
any common language in which to 
discuss the seriously important 
matters of concern to all of us? 


Orn educational system affronts 
another world. Graduates from 
some of our schools and universities 
enter other domains under a handi- 
cap. They are like foreigners who 
must go through an unhappy, and 
sometimes shocking, adjustment. 

Should we not have a clear under- 
standing of the questions being de- 
bated in other circles so as to be 
able to offer something other than 
pat solutions to over-simplified 
problems? Should our attitude be 
always one of opposition and com- 
petition rather than that of friend- 
ly co-operation in helping to solve 
the crucial questions facing each 
and every one of us today? 

So too in the social and political 
fields. Must we remain either aloof 
or hostile? Can we not enter in with 
more confidence, relying on the sure 
fund of truth at our disposal. 

All these people, ideas, institu- 
tions constitute our world, and this 
world, our world, is our particular 
responsibility, our offering to Christ, 
our Leader. 




















Y window in Fleet Street has 


been exchanged for a few days 
for a window in Rome. I was invited 
by the directors of the Royal Dutch 
Air Lines for a Holy Year Press 
Flight, and I am writing these notes 
on the return journey, having just 
enjoyed the most perfect view of 
Rome and Vatican City from the 
air that I can ever hope to have. In 
a clear early morning light, the 
Eternal City was exactly like a su- 
perb model, and had the Holy Fa- 
ther been walking in the Vatican 
Gardens I should have seen him. 
Oddly enough, it is only from the 
air that one realizes the separation 
and independence of the tiny State 
of which the Pope is temporal sov- 
ereign. 

Let us not forget that poor Mus- 
solini with all his stupidities and 
faults made this settlement of the 
Roman question possible. Let us 
not forget it, too, when even the 
best Romans are beginning to re- 
port that, though Mussolini’s arro- 
gance deserved its fate, Italy today 
misses more than ever his authority 
and his constructive internal rule. 








From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


(I only report what I hear—which 
is the duty of a journalist.) As the 
editor of one of the most important 
Roman dailies explained to me, the 
world is expecting the emotional 
and unstable Italians to achieve in 
a year or two the kind of demo- 
cratic tradition which it has taken 
Britain and America generations to 
evolve. The remarkable thing is the 
way in which Italy has accepted the 
Christian ideal as the basis of its 
new democracy and thus achieved 
much. 

Alas, this choice must inevitably 
involve a strong rallying of the dis- 
sidents round what is called Com- 
munism. Thus, the country, having 
no real “third” or middle party, 
lives under the threat of a conflict 
between the anticlericals rallied by 
the Communists and the uneasy 
coalition led by De Gasperi and 
Christian Democracy. It is not a 
healthy condition for a democracy, 
and the day may yet return when 








Michael de la Bedoyere, Editor of the 
London Catholic Herald, recently returned 
from a Holy Year Press Flight to Rome, 
gives us a close-up of His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII. 
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a fresh authoritarian rule will be 
disputed between extreme Right 
and extreme Left. 


‘Lux amount which Italy today 
owes to the presence of the Pope 
- and his personal popularity can 
hardly be exaggerated. The Pope is 
the only real leader for all who 
have not chosen to serve under the 
Communist banner, and though the 
Vatican is meticulously careful not 
to interfere in the politics of what is 
technically a foreign country, it is 
the thought of Pius XII and the 
reverence for his person which pre- 
serves that indefinable and unde- 
tectible necessity, morale. 

I saw the Pope on two occasions. 
The first time was at a special audi- 
ence for our small party of journal- 
ists. I was amazed to see how 
strong the Pope looked. I should 
not have guessed his age to be much 
above sixty, and there was none of 
the gauntness that seems to be so 
apparent in his pictures. He gave 
the impression of immense serenity 
and happiness, and certainly of no 
undue fatigue. He is well looked 
after by the nun in whose charge he 
is and who, so it is said, will not 
allow any cutting down of the mini- 
mum sleep he needs. 

Many Americans, no doubt, will 
see the Holy Father for the first 
time during the coming months. I 
am sure they will derive the same 
impression that I did. As he came 
into the apartment in which our 
small group stood in a semi-circle, 
a ray of strong sunshine caught his 
figure and seemed to light him up 
from within. As he passed it was a 
flash of sheer beauty, sheer unearth- 
liness. On the thick carpet he 
walked silently, his healthy coun- 
tenance splendidly fresh, his smile 
one of the greatest charm. As he 


spoke for a minute or two to each 
one of us, he seemed to have no 
thought in his mind but for that 
one. 

This astonishing sense of giving 
himself to others was even more 
vividly suggested the same after- 
noon when he was carried into St, 
Peter’s for the veneration of the 
relic of Bl. Vincent Pallotti who 
had been beatified in the morning. 
I was in one of the seats to the right 
of the altar of St. Peter’s Chair be- 
fore which the Pope was to kneel 
for Benediction, and so he passed 
very close to me. 


I HAVE never seen the action of Pius 
XII on these occasions properly de- 
scribed. When he blesses the cheer- 
ing people from the Sedia Gestato- 
ria, it is a quite unique gesture. 
The Pope seems to carry the whole 
of his body, the whole of his per- 
sonality, from one side to the other, 
giving the whole of his heart to the 
faithful with each of these delib- 
erately intended, beautifully traced, 
blessings. 

And as he looks about him with 
those dark piercing eyes, he sug- 
gests most powerfully to every per- 
son in the immense basilica that it 
is that particular person whom he 
is seeing and personally blessing. 
The effect is almost uncanny. The 
excitement and heightened sensibil- 
ities of all present may in part ac- 
count for it, but I am certain he 
possesses that unique power of giv- 
ing visible effect to his benevolent 
love for the whole world and each 
person in the world. 

No wonder this Pope, so dignified 
yet so personal, so holy yet so nat- 
ural, so austere yet so human, so 
frail yet so strong, is the moral 
leader, the inspiration of the 
harassed people who are privileged 
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to be his compatriots. Much that is 
human within the Church is far 
from being above reproach, but 
there can be no doubt that the 
Church is blessed today with a Holy 
Father who is the outstanding spir- 
itual and most admirable human 
being in the world. 

Of his policy and judgment as a 
ruler history alone can be the judge, 
but those who are privileged to see 
and speak to him need no history 
to reinforce their certainty of his 
uniqueness as a personality of spir- 
itual beauty and inspiration. 


Ix Rome today one naturally inter- 
ests oneself in aspects of the Holy 
Year which will be of special con- 
cern to pilgrims. Frankly, not all 
that one sees is reassuring. ‘The 
Romans, though sincerely Catholic 
and immensely proud of their Eter- 
nal City and their Holy Father, are 
not exactly an edifying people. On 
the one side one sees extremes of 
piety that border on the supersti- 
tious and on the other there is much 
rapacity, cheating and low stand- 
ards of personal morality. 

The Romans are by no means 
above stinging the pilgrims for all 
they are worth, and I am told that 
the prices which will affect the pil- 
grims have risen by an average of 
twenty per cent. This is partly due 
to the inherent Italian notion that 
every price is the result of a hard 
bargain. To one knowledgeable 
Roman priest I said: “But surely 
you are safe if you only buy articles 
that are clearly priced.” He roared 
with laughter and said: “That’s the 
price the shopkeepers never expect 
to get!” 

The truth emerges when one 
studies the difference of price in 
Rome itself and in Vatican City. In 
the latter I bought a beautiful ro- 
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sary of Roman pearls for 50 lire 
(roughly a dollar). I showed it to 
a friend and asked him what he 
thought it had cost. “If you knew 
how to shop in Rome, you could 
have got it for 800 lire, but they 
probably stung you for a thousand.” 


Ai this enables me to pay my 
tribute to the Vatican itself. In the 
Vatican there is a determination to 
prevent the exploitation of the pil- 
grims; but how little the Vatican 
can do! However, the Central Com- 
mittee for the Holy Year has already 
done wonders in the way of hous- 
ing for the pilgrims at reasonable 
rates. 

I was present at the opening and 
blessing of a pilgrims’ village near 
the Ponte Milvio. There in three 
months accommodation for 1,500 
pilgrims had been built. It was 
naturally of a slight and prefabri- 
cated nature, and on tthe day I went 
through the huts they were all freez- 
ing cold. But the time will shortly 
come when the pilgrims will bless 
anything that keeps them cool, 
though I fear that then the thin 
walls will keep them too hot. 

Still the rooms and dormitories 
were well designed and attractive. 
There were plenty of basins with 
running hot and cold water and 
baths. In such places you can sleep 
and eat for about two dollars a day, 
a price no one can complain of, but 
which again shows up the inflated 
prices too often charged by those 
whom the Vatican cannot control. 

In general the visitor is much im- 
pressed by the Church itself in 
Rome. This is what should be ex- 
pected, but memories of Roman 
laxity in history combined with a 
good deal of anticlerical criticism 
in more recent times combine to 
suggest to many a visitor that 
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Rome is more of a political and dip- 
lomatic Catholic center than a truly 
spiritual one. 

The picture of well-paid and well- 
fed prelates more concerned about 
career and intrigue than about holi- 
ness is one that has entered pretty 
deeply into the Protestant mind of 
Anglo-Saxons. Today, at any rate, 
there is no foundation whatsoever 
for it. Too few people know that 
all the priests administratively em- 
ployed at the Vatican have their 
own cure of souls so that their 
priestly vocation may be kept alive 
and not be overlaid by duties which 
ure inevitably of a business and 
secular nature. 


F OR my part I was very much 
struck on this visit by the excellent 
demeanor of the many priests and 
clerical students which one meets 
as one walks in the city. Without 
exception they suggested their holy 
and serious calling, yet without any 
touch of exaggeration or hypocrisy. 
It is perhaps understandable that 
to many of the Roman people they 
are still thought of as “black 
beetles” since anticlerical traditions 
often survive in these outward 
touches that tickle the fancy of 
frivolous human nature. But such 
names are now hardly more than a 
tradition, and I feel sure the Roman 
clergy are now deeply respected— 
as indeed tney deserve to be. 

Again, I had occasion at various 
receptions to speak with a good 
many prelates and clergy of weight 
and rank. Again, I was much edi- 
fied by their bearing, their evident 
sense of responsibility, and not 
least by their wide knowledge and 
intelligence. In Rome today there 
is a gravity among the clergy not 
always so evident in other coun- 
tries, 
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The Roman churches are very 
well kept, even though they number 
more than 300. A priest is usually 
to be found in the confessional, and 
though the tourists do not always 
make it easy to judge whether piety 
or curiosity accounts for the life 
within them, I should say that they 
are well-frequented by the faithful. 

And here let me remind the in- 
tending traveler who will be well 
occupied in visiting the imposing 
great basilicas not to omit a visit 
to surely the loveliest baroque 
church in the world—the Jesuit 
Gesu, with its stupendous richness 
so beautifully and unobtrusively 
displayed. 


‘T nese of us who live in “foreign 
parts,” as far as the capital of 
Christianity is concerned, are some- 
times tempted to feel that we make 
a poor and provincial show in some 
ways compared with others. Cer- 
tainly in England where the Estab- 
lished Church has made in certain 
lines so marked an advance in re- 
cent years, and where it enjoys the 
tremendous advantage of possess- 
ing the ancient cathedrals and 
churches of our Catholic ancestors, 
it is difficult for the poor Catholic 
minority not to suffer from an in- 
feriority complex. If so, the cure 
is to go to Rome and be present at 
one of the great ceremonies in St. 
Peter’s. 

Canterbury at its most dignified 
seems small beer indeed as one sits 
under the mighty cupola of the 
Vatican Basilica and hears the forty 
thousand voices acclaiming the 
Father of Christendom surrounded 
by his Cardinals with the lights 
blazing and the silver trumpets 
sounding. If vitality be a mark of 


the true Church, and surely it is, 
then the vitality of the intense love 
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of the Father for his flock, of the 
flock for its Shepherd, denotes in 
St. Peter’s the authentic, living 
Christianity of two thousand years. 

Evensong heard in the empty 
spaces of Canterbury’s lovely edi- 
fice may be more beautiful for 
the privileged aesthete, but God’s 
Church is the refuge of sinners, the 
inspiration of the masses. The 
glory of Bramante’s mighty edifice 
is for the people, for the downtrod- 
den of the Trastevere slums as well 
as for the rich and proud and the 
not too honest of Rome’s luxury 
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quarters; it is for Europe, for the 
Americas, for the East, for the 
world. 

And not a man or woman who 
finds himself among the throngs 
shouting Viva il Papa and waving a 
handkerchief to the Vicar of Christ 
comes away without having felt a 
touch of the glory which Almighty 
God has destined, not for a few 
specially selected, cultured souls, 
but for all people if they but turn 
with an act of love toward the Giver 
of life, the Conserver of our earthly 
days. 








F ATHER J. Epwarp NUGENT, of The Catholic World 
staff, is at present in charge of a Holy Year Infor- 
mation Center for pilgrims at the Paulist Church 
of Santa Susanna, 14 Via Venti Settembre, Rome. 
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By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


HE CockTaiL Party.—T. S. Eliot’s 

Murder in the Cathedral is to me 
the greatest verse drama of the cen- 
tury yet even so that he should now 
write the most brilliant modern com- 
edy must be a bit startling to anyone 
familiar with Four Quartets, his last 
book of poems, so remote in mystical 
abstractions. The Cocktail Party is as 
mundane and pregnant with the pres- 
ent as its title. 

After all there is nothing like the 
X-ray eye of a poet to peer through the 
veneer of contemporary society, and 
this poet speaks to the public in their 
own language. His lines are written 
down as free verse but sound vernacu- 
lar and his wit has not only the sharp 
edge of verity but is very funny! So 
absorbed does the audience become in 
the characters that the tension of their 
interest usually raises the final curtain 
seven or eight times. 

The scene is London in peacetime. 
The .characters are smart but not 
titled. The Chamberlayne’s flat has 
elegance but the Chamberlaynes de- 
pend on caterers for parties. For the 
opening party, however, Edward has 
no assistance at all because his wife 
has just walked out on him. 

Fortunately he had managed to put 
off all the guests except four old 
friends and a well-dressed stranger 
and it is to this stranger who lingers 
after the others that Edward confides 
his annoying predicament. Although 
he doesn’t really love Lavinia he finds 
he wants her back again even to the 
extent of painfully dismissing his 
mistress, Lavinia’s young friend, Celia. 
The stranger, to Edward’s bafflement, 
promises that Lavinia shall return and 








so she does but the Chamberlaynes 
are no happier. “Hell is oneself,” says 
Edward, “there is no one to escape 
from and nowhere to escape to.” 

Act II opens in the office of the 
famous psychiatrist, Sir Henry Har- 
court-Reilly, who, of course, is the 
stranger of Act I. Edward, Lavinia 
and later Celia all come to him with 
their agonies. Edward clamors to be 
sent to a sanatorium. Lavinia has ab- 
sorbed his personality and he can nei- 
ther live with her nor without her. 

The Doctor’s remedy is unexpected. 
He confronts Edward with Lavinia 
and proves to them that they are two 
egoists who have put the blame on 
each other because neither can really 
love nor be loved. Stripped of deceit, 
he dismisses them: “Go in peace and 
work out your salvation with dili- 
gence.” 

Celia is in another category. She 
had been seeking a vision and had 
tried to identify it with Edward and 
now the whole world seems an illu- 
sion. Her second abnormal symptom 
is a sense of sin. 

“You suffer from a sense of sin— 
this is most unusual!” and Sir Henry 
questions her about the point of view 
of her family. 

“Most conventional,” says Celia. 
“Sin, of course, is never mentioned. 
Everything wrong is either bad form 
or psychological.” 

There are two courses open to her, 
explains the Doctor, both good, both 
necessary. One is to shut out the 
vision and make good the ordinary 
life about her. The other demands 
faith and suffering but offers ultimate 
fulfillment. Celia chooses the second 
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way and two years later is martyred 
on a foreign mission. She had wanted, 
she said, to make “atonement”—a for- 
eign word to her—not for having 
loved but for wasting love. Perhaps 
it is the wasting of love that is the 
theme of the play. 

One cannot praise the cast too high- 
ly. Directed by E. Martin Brown, Alec 
Guinness is the dedicated psychiatrist; 
Robert Flemyng, Edward; Cathleen 
Nesbitt, Julia; and Eileen Peel, La- 
vinia. Irene Worth’s Celia is more con- 
vincing in her anguish than in ex- 
pressing the inner beauty of her spirit. 

The Cocktail Party is honest theater; 
not the caviar of the fastidious but 
good entertainment and nourishing 
with Mr. Eliot’s faith illuminating the 
deeper significance. Who can say that 
New York is indifferent to genius as 
the line grows longer at the box office 
of the Henry Miller Theater? 


As You Lixe It.—“Whoever lov’d 
not at first sight?” cried Phebe to Sil- 
vius, quoting a line of Marlowe’s which 
might be the theme song for this most 
gracious of pastorals. The prepos- 
terous plot was Shakespeare’s drama- 
tization of Lodge’s Rosalynde, Euphues 
Golden Legacie in which Lodge had 
incorporated a medieval tale (Game- 
lyn) about an ill-used younger brother 
and a faithful servant. To the Good 
and Bad Duke, the brothers, the run- 
away princesses and the shepherd folk 
of the Forest of Arden, Shakespeare 
added Jaques and Touchstone and 
Audrey; Audrey being Shakespeare’s 
little joke on the realities of the sim- 
ple life as compared to the romanti- 
cized shepherdess, Phebe. 

To have heard As You Like It called 
a “talky” play would have meant noth- 
ing derogatory to an Elizabethan audi- 
ence who, although they loved action, 
also enjoyed talk when the talk was 
good. Only one-third of the nation 
were literate but, I’ll wager, in spite 
of our boasted education, the London- 
er of the sixteenth century was more 
receptive to the beauty of English and 
its finer use than you and me. One of 
the functions of the theater was to 
read aloud to the masses the treasures 
that might otherwise be locked away 
from them in print. The airy verbi- 
age of Touchstone and Rosalind re- 
flected the literary wit of the Court. 


As You Like It first came into my 
life as a child at Daly’s Theater and 
Ada Rehan remains supreme to me as 
Rosalind, but never has any produc- 
tion I have seen had so much visual 
beauty as this, which was conceived 
and directed by Michael Benthall (of 
the Old Vic), with settings by James 
Bailey. 

Divided into two acts, Act I is win- 
ter; then the great forest trees slip the 
snow off their branches for a spring 
that has the fragile greens of Corot. 
The perspectives are dreamily misty. 
The Court costumes are French and 
of billowing magnificence; in the for- 
est they are of a proper idealized 
peasantry. The beautiful artifice of 
the whole décor fits the artifice of the 
wit which is given substance by the 
Good Duke and Jaques whose famous 
lines have a splendid clarity. Some 
new business consist$ in having the 
curtain rise on Orlando chopping fire- 
wood in a snowstorm and Touchstone 
turning Audrey over to William at the 
last moment. 

Casting Jaques as an old man gives 
a gentle serenity to his lines which 
Ernest Thesiger delivers with quiet 
authority. Aubrey Mather as the Good 
Duke invests the part with an aura of 
kindliness and Whitford Kane does ~ 
the same by the old shepherd, Corin. 
Celia and Phebe are both given defi- 
nite personalities by Cloris Leachman 
and Judy Parrish; Bill Owen as Touch- 
stone is a Jester who actually gets 
some laughs and Frank Rogier’s fine 
voice is equipped for Elizabethan har- 
monies. Orlando is an honest, forth- 
right lad as played by William Prince. 
Katharine Hepburn’s Rosalind is slim 
and tall and full of her vibrant anima- 
tion and quizzical humor. Her mat- 
ter-of-fact voice is better adapted to 
humor than high romance but she did 
convince me of her determination to 
marry Orlando and she did eliminate 
any suspicion of sentiment—nowa- 
days a cardinal sin. The Theater 
Guild is to be both thanked and con- 
gratulated for bringing so much beauty 
to the stage.—At the Cort. 


Tux MEMBER OF THE WEDDING.—Who 
would imagine that the discussions of 
a Negro Mammy and a twelve-year-old 
girl could command one’s interest for 
an evening? Yet, along with John 
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Henry, aged seven, the curious trio 
enfold an audience in the spell of Car- 
son McCullers’ elusive magic. She has 
written an analysis of loneliness—the 
rebellious loneliness of a child and 
the patient loneliness of a woman. 

Berenice Sadie Brown still mourns 
her first husband. Not that Ber’nice 
hasn’t had husband replacements, but 
none of them has ever taken the place 
of Ludie Maxwell Freeman! Ber’nice 
is the nearest thing that Frankie 
Addams has for a mother. Her father 
is absorbed in his watchmaking and 
not until Frankie sees her GI brother 
with his fiancée does she realize the 
richness of human intimacy. As “F. 
Jassmine Addams,” she projects her- 
self into the romance until she deter- 
mines that she must be a part of their 
honeymoon. “I’ve always lived like 
an ‘Tl’ person in an ‘I’ world,” she ex- 
plains to the not very interested John 
Henry—“Now I’m going to be a ‘We’ 
person in a ‘We’ world.” 

The heart-rending revelation that 
comes to Frankie on the wedding day, 
when she has her suitcase all ready, 
coincides with the tragedy of Ber’- 
nice’s only son. A month later Frankie 
has found herself a girl and a boy 
friend and vistas of life in a real “We” 
world can be seen, but Ber’nice is left 
with her memories; she has even lost 
Frankie. 

Magnificent is none too good for 
Ethel Waters’ Ber’nice, the same is 
true of Julie Harris as Frankie and one 
mustn’t slight John Henry (Brandon 
de Wilde) nor the direction of Harold 
Clurman. 

The question has been raised as to 
whether Member of the Wedding is 
really a play? I should say that a 
play which lays bare the struggles of 
the human soul is the purest drama. 
Carson McCullers has opened wide a 
child’s heart.—At the Empire. 


yo Devit’s DiscrpLte.— The best 
news about this third production of 
the New York City Theater Company 
is its transfer to a commercial theater 
under private management. Everyone 
should have an opportunity to enjoy 
it. 

Dashed off gaily by Mr. Shaw in 
1897, it has been my guess that it was 
“Gentlemanly Johnny” (Burgoyne) 
who inspired the play which, if writ- 
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ten by Pirandello, might have been 
entitled We Are Not What We Think 
We Are. It comes close to being a 
trio of one-act plays with a different 
character dominating each act. Only 
Dick Dudgeon has a prominent part in 
all three—hence the title. As a study 
in human contradictions, Dick, who 
calls himself a soldier of Satan, not 
only lives by Christian standards but 
is willing to die for them. The min- 
ister, who thinks himself a man of 
peace, finds in the national crisis that 
he is really a man of war, while his 
very young wife who has always felt 
so sure of her principles, discovers 
that her heart has challenged her con- 
science, and the invading General, 
whose advance is terrorizing the 
countryside, turns out to be a gentle 
philosopher and playwright. 

Act I is completely Dick Dudgeon’s. 
As a prodigal son, he comes back with 
a flourish to claim his father’s inheri- 
tance, champion his illegitimate niece 
and rout his mother who stands for 
the worst of Puritanism. Shaw then 
kills off Dame Dudgeon and loses all 
interest in Essie. The minister and his 
pretty wife shelter Act II in their cot- 
tage and, after Dick hazards his own 
life to save the minister from the gal- 
lows, the minister seizes a musket and 
rushes off to join the rebels. 

In spite of poor Dick’s mortal pre- 
dicament in Act III, General Burgoyne 
in his splendid scarlet coat now takes 
his turn at stage center. The court- 
martial is the forerunner of the sar- 
donic fun Shaw was to have with the 
Christian martyrs. When Dick asks 
to be shot instead of hung, Gentleman- 
ly Johnny replies sympathetically: 
“Now there, you talk like a civilian if 
you will excuse my saying so. Have 
you any idea of the average marks- 
manship of the army of His Majesty 
King George III?” The curtain falls 
on the triumphant strains of “Yankee 
Doodle.” Dick has not been permit- 
tel to hang like a hero which leaves 
the minister’s pretty wife still in dan- 
ger. I wonder if Mr. Shaw knows the 
end of the story? 

With Maurice Evans as Dick, Victor 
Jory as the minister and Dennis King 
as Burgoyne, the production staged by 
Margaret Webster is a pure delight. 
Hilda Vaughn is a forceful Mrs. 


Dudgeon and Marsha Hunt has the 
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rather watery part of Judith—At the 
Royale. 


, oon INNOCENTS.—A conviction that 
Henry James’ unnerving horror story, 
The Turn of the Screw was not 
theater material seemed confirmed last 
season when a one-act version by 
A. R. Turpin was presented by an ama- 
teur organization. I confess my mis- 
take. As now produced in three acts 
and eight scenes, William Archibald 
has stood up to the heavy odds of 
James’ eerie implications and, while 
the terrible suspense of unseen men- 
ace is still there, the ugly cloying 
memory of evil left by the story is 
now challenged by the beautiful cour- 
age and spirit of the young governess 
to whom Beatrice. Straight gives her 
full due. In fact this production of 
The Innocents by Miss Straight and 
her husband, Peter Cookson, comes 
close to the category of perfection. Jo 
Mielziner, the designer, has evidently 
worked closely with Peter Glenville, 
the English director, whose good work 
was seen here in The Browning Ver- 
sion, 

The setting is of the same quality as 
the story: a rich, somber but beautiful 
room with lofty ceiling, a broad wind- 
ing staircase and a vast French win- 
dow with a view of the wintry gar- 
dens. Quint’s ghost never gets inside 
the house but is sensed and seen mist- 
ily outside the window. The suicide 
governess on the stairs is a triumph of 
suggestive lighting, 

Besides Miss Straight as the new 
governess and Isobel Elsom as the 
housekeeper, there are only two other 
living members of the cast, the chil- 
dren, Miles and Flora. David Cole, 
who is Miles, comes from England but 
little Iris Mann, who won a John 
Golden prize five years ago, has as- 
sumed an English inflection along 
with almost uncanny authority and 
both she and the boy manage to con- 
vey a hint of their guilty secret in 
spite of their outward simplicity. 

Only a complicated, inverted mind 
like James’ could conceive of involv- 
ing children with the powers of evil. 
The play owes much to the balance 
given by the two adult players. The 
whole performance is knit together by 
the imaginative music composed by 
Alex North. All in all, The Innocents 


is a production of which the New 
York stage may be proud—aAt the 
Playhouse. 


Tes ENCHANTED.—To see this earlier 
play of Giraudoux after The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot is rather like com- 
paring a Model T with a Ford of 1950. 
The relationship is apparent but how 
much has been added in elegance, 
power and universal usefulness! Al- 
though M. Giraudoux attempted to 
weave wider implications of the hap- 
piness of “make believe” into his tale 
of the girl in the small French town 
who falls in love with a ghost, his 
satire of provincial officials, which 
may have been funny in French, seems 
one dimensional and forced; the girl 
and her lovers remain shadowy, and 
the philosophy—“Truth is an_ illu- 
sion”—sounds shoddy. Acts I and II 
could easily have been condensed into 
one. The doctor’s idea of reviving 
Isabel with the sounds of everyday 
life was used again to much better 
advantage in The Madwoman when 
the Countess dissuaded Pierre from 
drowning himself in the Seine. 

The sets by Robert Edmond Jones 
are as close to commonplace as Mr. 
Jones can descend and they get no 
help from the lighting. The lovely 
Leueen McGrath’s very British inflec- 
tions are noticeable in a cast which 
includes such veterans of good com- 
edy as Russell Collins, Charles Halton 
and Una O’Connor—the latter in much 
too small a part. The musical score 
by Poulenc seems out of tune with the 
production. It was really very sad to 
be so disenchanted at the Lyceum. 


, Man.—Mrs. Gillis is a kindly 
widow who lives in a large Victorian 
house of which the audience sees the 
front door, the living room, the long 
staircase, the back door and the kitch- 
en—and, of course, the hall closet 
which one senses will serve some sin- 
ister purpose. Mrs. Gillis’s boarder 
has gone away for a fortnight and she 
welcomes with the guilelessness of 
Little Red Riding Hood the pleasant 
young man who rings her front door- 
bell looking for work. 

The audience guesses long before 
Mrs. Gillis does that she has made a 
dangerous error. Not until Howard 
has locked the front and back doors 
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and pocketed the keys at the close of 
Act I, does the horrible truth begin 
to dawn on Mrs. Gillis that she is shut 
in with a schizophrenic with homi- 
cidal tendencies. 

The cat and mouse struggle contin- 
ues through Acts II and III. Twice 
she all but escapes, but the maniac 
is more cunning than she is. There 
are also unpleasant moments for every- 
one when Howard is left alone with 
the grocer’s boy and Mrs. Gillis’s niece. 
The final outcome has a cruel twist. 

Dorothy Gish gives her expected 
powerful and sympathetic perform- 
ance as the unhappy Mrs. Gillis. Don 
Hanmer, who received a citation last 
year in the now forgotten Sundown 
Beach, is extraordinarily convincing 
as the wretched handyman who is 
really a nice lad, afraid as anyone else 
of his other self. As the niece, Peggy 
Ann Garner from Hollywood, contrib- 
utes to the comedy. There really are 
laughs though on the twittery side.— 
At the Fulton. 


, Happy TIME is a family comedy 
but very different from ] Remember 
Mama. This centers about a boy 
called Bibi Bonnard who lives in Ot- 
tawa. Bibi’s father plays the fiddle 
and loves his Scotch Presbyterian 
wife who is not a little worried about 
the influence of the Bonnards on their 
growing son. Bibi’s Uncle Louis works 
hard drinking his wine out of a water 
cooler and permits his wife to pay 
for the wine; bachelor Uncle Des- 
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monde is a traveling salesman who 
collects garters from burlesques while 
Grandpére still considers himself a 
gay young dog. When Bibi takes La 
Vie Parisienne to school to trade for 
baseballs he gets into trouble which it 
takes the combined efforts of the three 
Bonnard brothers to settle with the 
English-speaking Principal. 

The major and not at all pretty 
complication concerns a lovely D.P. 
called Mignonette, introduced into the 
family by Papa, whom both Bibi and 
Uncle Desmonde find most disturbing. 
The appealing humor is contributed 
by Claude Dauphin as Papa, Leora 
Dana as Maman and Johnny Stewart’s 
awkward Bibi. The guffaws are 
elicited by Kurt Kaznar as Uncle 
Louis, Edgard Stehli’s raffish Grand- 
pére and Uncle Desmonde played by 
Richard Hart who has matured con- 
siderably since he danced about in 
Dark of the Moon. 

Samuel Taylor, who put long and 
patient effort into his dramatization 
of Robert Fontaine’s stories, has done 
full justice to the tender relationship 
between Bibi and his parents and to 
the Bonnards’ amazing translations of 
Canadian idioms. He agrees with 
Papa that the Bonnards may have an 
undue interest in pleasures of the flesh 
but that they are fundamentally hon- 
est. Certainly he makes the most of 
the Bonnards’ jokes which are essen- 
tially bawdy. Aline Bernstein’s set is 
realistic and commonplace. The 
Happy Time is a “hit.”—At the Fulton. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


April, 1948 


Mr. Roperts.— Very human story, 
scarred by rough language. With 
Henry Fonda.—At the Alvin. 


Wuere’s CHARLEY?—Ray Bolger is 
delighting the children who come to 
his matinees.—At the St. James. 


February, 1949 


Kiss Me, Kate.—Alfred Drake is 
Petruchio in this Cole Porter musical 
version of The Taming of the Shrew 
in which only the lyrics are at fault. 
The décor by Lemuel Ayers is delight- 
agg is the dancing.—At the Cen- 
ury. 


April 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN.—The strain 
of acting the salesman in Arthur 
Miller’s haunting tragedy has forced 
the management to engage Albert 
Dekker to stand by for both Tom 
Mitchell in Chicago and Gene Lock- 
hart in New York.—At the Morosco. 


May 


SoutH Paciric.—If anyone is tempt- 
ed to buy tickets on the black market 
—still flourishing—do call the Damon 
Runyon Cancer Fund (MUrray Hill 
2-1000)—the extra fee they charge for 
the tickets can be taken off the in- 
come tax.—At the Majestic. 
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DETECTIVE Story.—Sidney Kings- 
ley’s group drama laid in the detective 
squad room of a New York precinct 
in which our good Irish “cops” are 
given a very fair deal.—At the Hud- 
son. 


July 


Howpy, Mr. Ice or 1950!—An excel- 
lent show at moderate rates—fine for 
the whole family.—At the Center. 


October 


Miss LiBerty.—The Sherwood- 
Irving Berlin musical of New York 
and her statue, has triumphed over 
lukewarm notices and offers clean 
entertainment with fine singers, actors 
and dancers.—At the Imperial. 


December 


Lost IN THE STARS.—A dramatiza- 
tion by Maxwell Anderson of Cry, the 
Beloved Country with splendid cho- 
rals by Kurt Weill—now one of the 
“hits.” Todd Duncan is the Zulu 
Anglican minister who goes looking 
for his son in Johannesburg. A beau- 
tiful and inspiring production.—At the 
Music Boz. 


I Know My Love.—The incompara- 
ble Lunts in S. N. Behrman’s adapta- 
tion of a French comedy which opens 
with a Golden Wedding party and 
then reviews the years before. The 
Lunts transcend the play—but don’t 
be late because Act I is the cream.— 
At the Shubert. 


ToucH AND Go.—First produced at 
Catholic University, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Kerr’s musical revue is now 
sponsored by George Abbott. Gay and 
amusing.—At the Broadhurst. 


January, 1950 


TExas Lr’L Dartin’.—A good-natured 
musical which jokes about Texas and 
Time-Life, Inc., with Kenny Delmar 
of the Radio as Senator Hominy Smith 
—of Texas. Lively and decent.—At 
the Mark Hellinger. 


February 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA.—Superb re- 
vival of Shaw’s satirical masterpiece 
with Sir Cedric Hardwicke dominat- 
ing the proceedings as director and 
Caesar—the equal of Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson. Lilli Palmer’s Cleo- 
patra is a lovely vixen with cruel 
claws. The cast and the décor by 
Rolf Gerard contribute to entertain- 
ment of first rank.—At the National. 


THe Vetvet GLove.—The Christo- 
phers’ prize play, written by Rose- 
mary Casey and most delightfully 
played by Grace George as the Mother 
General of a teaching order and Wal- 
ter Hampden as an aging Monsignor. 
The story is slight but the dialogue has 
both wit and charm. The comedy sets 
out to prove that even a Bishop can 
learn from a wise old Mother Supe- 
rior.—At the John Golden. 


THE Rat Race.—A boy and girl play 
written by the author of Born Yester- 
day with a Tennessee Williams com- 
mentary by a landlady and a retired 
barkeeper. Betty Field plays the unat- 
tractive frustrated girl. The manners 
and humor are low.—At the Barry- 
more. 


CLUTTERBUCK.—Benn Levy has com- 
pounded a literate approach to French 
farce when two couples on a cruise 
find their past catch up with them in 
the persons of Mr. and Mrs. Clutter- 
buck. The moral is sidestepped. The 
characters have no contrition for pre- 
marital offenses, only a middle class 
British respect for conventional stand- 
ards—which one wife is tempted to 
contravene. Smartly written and act- 
ed.—At the Biltmore. 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES.—Once 
a bestseller, then a comedy, Anita 
Loos has now turned her autobiogra- 
phy of a “Gold-Digger” named Lorelei 
Lee into a musical. The story is 
spread very thin over scenes in Paris 
and on the Isle de France and is 
served with layers of ballet and bur- 
lesque. The only real cake is Carol 
Channing (from Lend an Ear) as 
Lorelei. The Minsky plums are show 
ay garbed in buttons.—At the Zieg- 
feld. 








New Books 


NOVELS. 


REVIEWED BY MARY SANDROCK. 


The Parasites, By Daphne du Maurier. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & 
Co. $3.00. 

Disgruntled Sir Charles tells his 
actress wife Maria Delaney and her 
family that they are parasites and 
Miss du Maurier’s novel is devoted to 
proving this point. The Delaneys are 
the second generation of an Anglo- 
European theatrical royal family. The 
three members of the present genera- 
tion brood over the taunt, think of 
their past and, in general, agree with 
Charles. Pappy had been a great 
singer, mother was a famous dancer. 
Maria is the child of Pappy and a 
Viennese actress, Niall is mother’s son 
by a musician and Celia is the legiti- 
mate result of Pappy’s and mother’s 
marriage. 

This casually accumulated family 
treks all over the world in the wake 
of their parents and, even after the 
deaths of the parents, there is a loose 
camaraderie among them. Maria and 
Niall who, of course, are not related, 
carry on what could be interpreted as 
a lifelong affair but Miss du Maurier 
just hints at that possibility. Beautiful 
Maria acquires and disposes of many 
men in her life, even acquires Sir 
Charles and some children; but her 
basic interest is the stage, she is a 
successful actress. Niall, a successful 
writer of popular tunes, acquires 
while still of school age, a French 








mistress old enough to be his mother. 
Celia might be called unsuccessful; 
she never achieves a lover and though 
talented never does much drawing, 
her particular field. If B.B.C. uses 
soap operas, The Parasites would 
make a home-grown and adequately 
soapy item. 


A Few Flowers for Shiner. By Richard 
Llewellyn. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $3.00. 

A sentimental and slightly bewilder- 
ing journey through newly liberated 
Italy, a few miles behind the advanc- 
ing Allied armies. Snowy Weeks, a 
truculent cockney, and soldier of the 
British Eighth Army, uses his leave to 
drive his big tank-recovery truck to 
visit the grave of Shiner, his old truck 
mate. This lumbering truck has a coy 
personality all its own. It is named 
Rosie, and Snowy often indulges in 
heart-to-heart talks with Rosie. Bill, 
a fellow soldier, shares the leave with 
Snowy and, together with Rosie, the 
three of them cut quite a swath 
through southern Italy. They pick up 
an AWOL American and a princess, 
they rescue some stranded university 
professors and their families, they 
round up hot soup and baths for a 
pathetic group of evacuated women 
and children. 

Then things really begin to hap- 
pen. Rosie is captured by a band of 
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deserters, recovered and_ re-stolen. 
She sinks into a river, is shaken by an 
earthquake and nearly buried under 
volcanic lava. In fact, the hypo-quick 
action and quicksilver prose make it 
difficult for the reader to follow exact- 
ly what is happening. But Rosie rides 
on gamely to the end; Snowy, after 
sampling the princess, decides to be 
content with his cockney Liz; the wan- 
dering G.I. returns to duty. 

Llewellyn’s sugary impressionism 
seems to be mainly devoted to telling 
us just how sweet, kind and noble is 
the lowly born Englishman. Rosie can 
ride through this smartly but the 
reader is apt to be road sick or prose 
sick. 


The King’s Cavalier. By Samuel Shel- 
labarger. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $3.00. 

A sixteenth century rising of the 
Duke of Bourbon against the king of 
France is the main ingredient of Shel- 
labarger’s new historical novel, gen- 
erously ‘sprinkled with paprika and to 
be taken with a grain of salt. Stalwart 
Blaise de Lalliére is a young soldier of 
the crown. His feudal-minded father 
and brother side with the Duke. It is 
not the part of Shellabarger’s charac- 
ters to reason why, but they might be 
meant dimly to suggest the change 
from feudalism to nationalism. 

That passing impression does not 
slow down the swordplay, mad chases 
and hectic counterplottings. Milady 
Anne Russell is a favorite at the Court 
of Francis I but being the daughter of 
an ancient English family she obedi- 
ently spies against France. Blaise not 
only fights Duke Charles, he has to 
shield Francis from the beautiful 
Anne. That’s not too difficult because 
they fall in love and she, being a true 
heroine, gives up her spying at the 
last chapter. More tricky is Jean de 
Norville, a secret Bourbonite who 
gains the confidence of Francis (he’s 
easily fooled) and even manages to 
have true-hearted Blaise disgraced 
and jailed. This Jean is a slick vil- 
lain, “beautiful in a blond. angelic 
way, though with no feminine after- 
taste.” His sly ways make for a rous- 
ing climax when Blaise, of course, 
escapes from jail to save the king and 
win Anne. 

A simple, bracing, un-mental exer- 


cise which should rank A on a Legion 
of Decency fiction list because the 
characters definitely prefer sword- 
play to sex. 


Little Boy Lost. By Marghanita Laski. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.75. 
On Christmas Day in ’43 an English- 

man, Hilary Wainwright, recuperating 

from war wounds in London, learns 
that his two-year-old son is missing. 

Hilary knows that his wife was killed; 

he has seen his son but once and that 

was in Paris two years ago on the day 
of his birth. Finally in ’45 Hilary is 
called to Paris to follow a faint clue 
to a boy who might possibly be his 
son. Hilary, a rather introverted poet, 
goes reluctantly. The search leads him 

to an orphanage run by nuns in a 

small French town. There is no direct 

evidence that the young Jean is his. 

He is uncertain about the identity of 

Jean, even about wanting the respon- 

sibility of a son. When the Mother 

Superior reasonably asks him to come 

to a decision, he sets a date for com- 

ing for Jean and then nearly misses 
it because of his lust for a cheap 
woman. But Hilary does go to the 
convent, and a deus ex machina, a bat- 
tered toy, shows that the child is his. 

A deftly written and rigidly under- 
stated novel. The theme is appealing 
and Jean is a charming boy. The care- 
fully machined plot holds one’s atten- 
tion; only when the book is closed 
does the realization come that Jean 
has a father, yes, but the author, who 
must have meant him to be a sympa- 
thetic character, ends by making him 
seem a hard and selfish man. Maybe 

Miss Laski was writing with one eye- 

brow cocked; maybe her talent for 

creating character is weak. 


The Vintage. By Anthony West. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 
West, son of H. G. Wells and Re- 

becca West, is a confused neo-Dantist. 

Colonel Wallis, an Englishman in post- 

war Germany, is introduced as he is 

wheeled into the morgue after putting 

a bullet through his head. His after- 

death partner is a war criminal whom 

he had helped to hang. With a.band of 
other newly dead, they are shipped to 
prison camp where Wallis is disgusted 
with the totalitarianism. They move 
on to a new phase of hell or what- 
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have-you. Suave, friendly Ransome 
tries to content Wallis with physical 
satiation. They visit a gay resort, a 
world of “advertisements in the glossy 
paper magazines.” Bored with a 
“trivial and vulgar” eternity, Wallis 
tries to escape. But Ransome, whose 
talk suggests that he is Satan, turns up 
again. 

The résumé so far suggests Kafka’s 
weird simplicity. But this after-death 
saga is frequently interrupted by out- 
worn novel clichés. They are flash- 
backs into the Colonel’s life, mostly af- 
fairs with decadent women. Finally, 
Wallis’s life and death intermingle cha- 
oticaly. He realizes that God put on 
flesh to show there is “nothing vile in 
manhood,” then he feels the bullet 
searing through his brain (we’re back 
to that). With the last sentence he 
passes “into eternal awareness of the 
mind of God.” West gives no hint of 
what that means. All the symbolism 
is vague and the prose ranges from 
pithy wisdom to pseudo-intellectual 
nothings. But the author tackles a big 
theme; a reader may well be intrigued 
by the book’s puzzlements. If West 
learns restraint in his plotting and 
clarifies his reasoning, he may pro- 
duce an important novel. 


The Horse’s Mouth. By Joyce Cary. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 
According to the informative book 

jacket, Mr. Cary has used his massive 

character, Gulley Jimson, in other 
novels. In this one we have Gulley’s 
first-person telling of the London hap- 
penings of his painter’s career as he 

nears his late sixties. Gulley is a 

larger-than-life character, titanically 

coy. Remember Hollywood’s old, 
rough, burly but oh-so-lovable Wallace 

Beery, of about fifteen years ago? 

Cross him with Britain’s Charles 

Laughton in his most bumblingly 

roguish moments and you have a faint 

approximation of Gulley’s character. 

Cary lays on his prose in generous, 

masterful swatches. The result is 

warm, colorful and a trifle off-perspec- 
tive; the distorted balance is due to 
the Cary-via-Gully philosophizing. 
Carpe diem is the motto. Carefree 
plotting and haphazard flash-backs tell 
how Gulley ingenuously took to him- 
self women as he wanted them, via 
matrimony or not; how he contentedly 
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moved in and out of jail; how he 
serenely bamboozled clients. Gulley is 
inured to poverty as long as he can 
paint as he wishes. Not that there is 
any nineteenth century art-for-art’s- 
sake-ism; Gulley cheerfully admits 
that artists are the bane of society. 
It’s just that he must paint (happily 
indifferent to the why or wherefore 
of that “must”) and so, by heck, he 
does. The resulting novel, richly 
larded with talk and incidents of 
pseudo-Dickensian dissolute London- 
ers, is an entertaining hodgepodge. 
That is, if the reader does not get 
bored by the sexagenarian’s talkative 
failure to reach the age of reason. 


Coming Up for Air. By George Orwell. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.00. 

Animal Farm and Nineteen Eighty- 
four made Americans aware of Orwell 
and now we are treated to his novel, 
Coming Up for Air, published in Eng- 
land in 1939. In it, Orwell studies the 
assembly-line living of England’s 
lower white collar classes. George 
Bowling, insurance salesman and Lon- 
don suburbanite, tells his story in the 
first person. The time is ’38 with 
Bowling, in his plump forties, bitterly 
aware that he can never pass for a 
gentleman. He loathes his wife, is 
sourly indifferent to his children and 
vaguely conscious of his mass-produc- 
tion mentality. 

However Bowling is nostalgic about 
the country-town life of his boyhood 
and unexpected money allows him to 
return to Lower Binfield, while per- 
mitting flashbacks into the pre-World 
War I era. Bowling had an un-com- 
plex boyhood as the son of a poor 
storekeeper. He was an avid fisher- 
man, even discovered a pool teeming 
with giant carp. Upon returning, he 
discovers that the pool has become a 
rubbish dump. In fact, all Lower 
Binfield is distorted and cheapened by 
industrialism. Bowling is disgruntled 
and pessimistic as he goes home to his 
nagging wife. 

More pertinently, the writing is on 
a harsh, pessimistic plane. Bowling 


is never completely believable; he is 
supposed to be obtuse, uneducated, 
but Orwell’s Etonian background keeps 
breaking into Bowling’s musings. Or- 
well is condescending; he apparently 
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believes that cheap living quarters 
mean cheap mentalities. His depic- 
tion of middle-class life is sternly 
amoral. A cleverly written book that 
can be enjoyed as a biased sociologi- 
cal study of the England of a decade 
ago. 


Imperial Renegade. By Louis de Wohl. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$3.00. 

A sincere, carefully detailed histori- 
cal novel of a fourth century attempt 
to stem the rising tide of Christianity. 
The young Christian Julian is an or- 
phan who lives and is educated in a 
monastery, safely shielded from politi- 
cal intrigue. He himself does not 
know that he is a prince. But the 
machinations of imperial cabals rouse 
him from his sheltered life and place 
him in line for the throne. Turning 
his back on his faith, he returns to 
paganism and finally ends as head of 
the Roman Empire. 

Julian hopes that by suppressing 
Christianity he will strengthen his 
dictatorial powers. He it is who is 
known to history as Julian the Apos- 
tate. Wily, ruthless Julian is depicted 
as loving his ambitious and charming 
cousin Helena but even this love is 
secondary to his vast lust for power. 

De Wohl shows Julian as a volatile 
man with seeds of greatness, who is 
never content with the worldly suc- 
cess he is able to grasp and is rest- 
lessly seeking for an answer to the 
meaning of life. Finally, in the As- 
syrian desert he is mortally wounded 
by a Persian javelin and cries: “Thou 
hast conquered, Galilean.” In the end 
he appears to recognize a godly power 
against which he has always rebelled, 
but it is not quite clear whether or 
not he accepts the authentic Christ. 

With its neat interlayers of theologi- 
cal debate, adventure, historical ref- 
erences and then more adventurous 
exploits, this novel is interesting 
from many angles. 


Home Town. By Cleveland Amory. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 
We Americans like genial, unangry 

satire and so we are bound to enjoy 

Amory’s amiable lampoon on book 

publishers. Mitchell Hickok, the hero, 

lives in a small Arizona mining town 
and happily writes a column for the 
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local paper at twenty-five dollars a 
week. His writings are finally bound 
into book form and he is hailed into 
New York by the publishers, Hatha- 
way House, to help with the promo- 
tion of the opus. To point up the 
publicity greed of Manhattan’s book 
world, Mitchell is presented as just a 
shade too naive for belief. But let’s 
not carp and spoil the fun. And there 
is-fun as Devereux, his publisher’s 
promotion man, takes Mitchell in hand 
for newspaper interviews, literary 
cocktail parties, radio appearances 
and lectures before stuffy women’s 
clubs. The cynical press agent is 
sharp as steel in contrast to Mitchell’s 
Western bluntness. 

This Devereux has a vast contempt 
for authors and it is a point of honor 
with him never to read the works of 
the men whom he promotes. But 
Mitchell amiably refuses to play his 
assigned part; he will not wear a 
cowboy hat, he will not pose as a 
relative of Wild Bill Hickok, he moves 
from the Waldorf to a less pretentious 
hotel, he blandly refuses to truckle to 
the New York VIPs. A reader need 
have no:stronger connection with the 
publishing world than a subscription 
card in the local library to enjoy this 
easygoing satire. 


The Natchez Woman. By Alice Wal- 
worth Graham. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co. $3.00. 

A long quotation, but a good key to 
The Natchez Woman: “It started to be 
a casual kiss, but I wouldn’t let it be. 
I clung to him and kissed him hard 
and long. I wanted to feel his arms 
around me always, and the pressure 
of his lips, hot and dry and rather 
hard, so that the shape of his mouth 
and the impact of his kiss would never 
leave me, but would be imprinted on 
me always. I wanted all of him.” 
That sample is typical of the pulp- 
magazines. Words are mostly of one 
and two syllables; well, prose and 
plotting are equally simple. 

The setting is Natchez in the time 
between the two World Wars. Jane 
who will have nothing to do with a 
casual kiss tells the story. The man 
she is being possessive about is Mark, 
a newly returned veteran of the first 
war. She marries him and fights in- 
tensely to retain both the roving Mark 
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and the land she loves. Unfortunately 
she loses Mark. But Jane briskly mar- 
ries again and sternly proceeds to be- 
come both rich and socially promi- 
nent which, as the author points out, 
is quite a feat considering the South’s 
complicated mores. 

There are fitful intimations of 
murky Southern social ways and some 
attempts to compare iconoclastic Jane 
with women more in tune with 
Natchez tradition. However the con- 
fused writing negates any points Mrs. 
Graham hoped to make and the entire 
novel is on the minus side. 


The Wooden Horse. By Eric Williams. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.75. 
This is a neat tale about the escape 

of English officers from a German 

prison camp during the last war. Not 

a hectic cops-and-robbers chase, but 

done in the tradition of the leisurely 

English detective story with a care- 

fully detailed plot building up a satis- 

factory tension. In Stalag-Luft III 

Peter Howard and John Clinton plan 

a joint escape. They want to dig into 

the hard, sandy soil of the camp 
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ground and bore a tunnel reaching be- 
yond the wire fence. The work will 
take months and to camouflage it they 
are inspired by the Trojan Horse. 
Helped by fellow prisoners they build 
a wooden vaulting horse, the kind 
used by school gymnasts to practice 
vaulting. Every non-rainy day the 
contraption, with either Peter or John 
hidden inside, is dragged to the same 
spot and while the tunnel is being 
dug the other prisoners vault noncha- 
lantly. Dug-up sand is packed in 
sacks made of old trouser legs and 
secretly carried back to the hut. 

In the middle of the story, they 
break out of Stalag-Luft III with a 
third prisoner. He goes off on his 
own; Peter and John make their way 
up through Germany to Sweden and 
finally to England. The second part 
is less precisely detailed and seems a 
more usual secret flight tale. But 
nerves are sufficiently taut as Peter 
and John grope their way through 
enemy territory. There is no discus- 
sion of emotional or moral problems. 
A true, tidy, blue-printish tale of an 
ingenious escape. 
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Modern Arms and Free Men. By Van- 
nevar Bush. New York: Simon & 
Shuster. $3.50. 

Probably no voice in America could 
discuss the role of science in preserv- 
ing democracy better than the chair- 
man.of the National Defense Research 
Committee who became the head of 
the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development. Dr. Bush headed up the 
work of over 30,000 American scien- 
tists whose efforts largely helped to 
win the most devastating war in his- 
tory. It is well for all of us to sit 
down and read his calm, cold analy- 
sis of the strength and the weakness 
of our democratic society. 

He begins by telling of some of the 
great scientific inventions of the re- 
cent war under seas, on land and in 
the air, many of which will surprise 
even those who had a part in the con- 
flict. Because of them he would scrap 
the monster battleship and carrier, 
and the conventional bomber fleets as 
too costly and too vulnerable. Small 


comfort this to the great vested in- 
terests, but convincing to a layman, 
and encouraging to the burdened tax- 
payer. Uniquely, he does not believe 
that an atomic war will wipe out our 
civilization. 

But such a war may not and need 
never come. Dr. Bush scorns its “in- 
evitability.” It will not come if free 
men revitalize their great heritage of 
personal freedom linked with political 
democracy. If it should come, we can 
win it because democracy can (and 
did) outthink, outbuild and outlive 
the dictatorship of the right, and can 
do the same with the left. Authori- 
tarian governments carry within them- 
selves the seeds of their own destruc- 
tion. Captured German documents re- 
cord the colossal blunders of 1936-44. 

The Soviet regime is making those 
same mistakes today and is utterly un- 
able to correct them because, by its 
very nature, it must throttle free scien- 
tific search for the truth. Without 
that freedom science cannot live and 
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without science wars cannot be won, 
nor states survive. If that freedom is 
granted, the dictatorship dies and de- 
mocracy wins. This is the dilemma 
of our enemies, but it is the great op- 
portunity for free government by free 
men. 

It will not be an easy victory; we 
nearly lost the last war on several 
occasions. To prevent that danger 
democracy must be made real by re- 
moving our weaknesses, racial dis- 
crimination, social, economic, educa- 
tional inequalities, materialism; we 
must keep on building a constantly 
better, unselfish, moral society. Bush’s 
chapter on democracy sounds the tri- 
umphant credo for which Wendell 
Willkie called, “a living, vibrant, fear- 
less democracy as the best antidote 
to Communism.” It is also the anti- 
dote to the Rankin-Parnell Thomas 
brand of negative Americanism, the 
reactionary right. The outcome is 
sure, but Vannevar Bush has spot- 
lighted the rocks that threaten our 
ship of state. Wa.po H. HEINRICHS. 


Dublin: A Study in Environment. By 
John Harvey. London and New 
York: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. $3.50. 
The city of Dublin possesses a 

charm which sets it apart; although 

small, the “fair city” ranks indisputa- 
bly as one of the half-dozen great capi- 
tals of Christendom. It rests at the 
ford of the hurdles, upon the dark pool 
of the Liffey, backed by the mountains 
and fronting the sea. An essentially 
Irish city whose swarming population 
bears a noted reputation for wit, 
charm and the ever ready answer, it 
owes singularly little to the Celtic 
hinterland having always been the 
gate of the stranger—in turn Dane, 

Norman, Bristol burgher and Ascend- 

ancy planter. Its gracious and ar- 

resting beauty it owes to the fact that 
it is “all of a piece,” built, as it stands 

today, largely between 1775 and 1825 

during the period of its grandeur 

when the Irish Parliament of Grattan 
and Flood reigned in College Green. 

It is the classic example of Georgian 

style. 

This the present author, with a keen 
eye for architectural beauty, brings 
vividly before us in a superb series of 
illustrations, excellently chosen. He 
makes clear also the careful planning 


which, in those spacious days, a 
wealthy oligarchy devoted to its capi- 
tal. Despite the evil times which fell 
upon the city with the Union, neither 
time nor poverty could destroy the 
broad vista of the north side streets, 
now slums, with their beautiful Georg- 
ian doorways. At the same time suffi- 
cient progress was made, after the 
Union, to stamp the same graciousness 
upon the later building sites south of 
the Liffey. As a result the native gov- 
ernment of Eire inherited a capital 
city second to none in Europe whose 
decay, in certain areas, they have vig- 
orously arrested. 

Within the covers of this book is a 
wealth of Dublin lore; flora, fauna, 
climate, environment, some history 
and much architecture. There is with- 
in it a sufficient whiff of the Liffey to 
be nostalgic. Bryan M. O’REILLY. 


I Leap Over the Wall. By Monica Bald- 
win. New York: Rinehart & Co. 
$3.50. 

This book might be classified as one 
which should be given only to per- 
sons prepared to be sympathetic. 
Those who read between the lines will 
see that it is in fact an appealing hu- 
man document —a playfully written 
story set against a complicated and 
often distressing background. Niece 
of Stanley Baldwin, convert to the 
Catholic Church, a cloistered contem- 
plative during the critical period when 
the England of 1914 was being trans- 
formed into the England of 1941, this 
“young and good-looking English girl” 
now “elderly and plain,” had to take 
up the business of readjusting herself 
to the world courageously and to write 
about her revolutionary experiences 
smilingly. With considerable skill she 
pictures the incredibly new, the shock- 
ingly strange society which she en- 
countered as she emerged from the 
quiet shadows. 

Some of her reminiscences of clois- 
ter life have aroused not unreasonable 
criticism and they seem hard to rec- 
oncile with the fact that she contin- 
ued for nearly thirty years in appar- 
ently wholehearted sympathy with the 
ideals and practices of the community 
to which she belonged. Quite possibly 
she does not realize how contemptuous 
and stinging are some of the words 
she employs. In speaking for ex- 
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ample of the choir mistress with the 
voice “always faintly suggestive of 
the poultry yard”; of the choir of 
nuns that “had an uncomfortable ten- 
dency to sound like a choir of cats”; 
of the chantress and organist who 
would sooner go to the scaffold than 
modify their conflicting opinions 
about the phrasing of an Easter Grad- 
ual; of the “terribly few” who perse- 
vered in absolute self-denial to the 
end. 

The spirit of all this is in sharp 
contrast to the spirit of other pas- 
sages which entertain or impress or 
edify the reader; so that the book will 
provide material for many a discus- 
sion of the type which never ends be- 
cause the issue involves unanswerable 
psychological problems. 

JosEPH McSor.ey. 


The Uncensored Letter and Other 


Poems. By Mary F. Lindsley. New 
York: Island Press Cooperative, 
Inc. $2.00. 


The poem from which this book 
takes its title is the longest and prob- 
ably the outstanding of the twelve in 
the collection. A Protestant minister 
dying in a Nazi concentration camp, 
is whispering his life story to a fel- 
low prisoner, a Catholic priest. As 
we read we also become captives in 
the darkness of that sinister place, for 
the dying man personifies everyone 
who resists in his heart the monstrous 
evil of totalitarianism. To convey 
such an idea successfully in a narra- 
tive poem demands rare spiritual in- 
sight translated into poetic imagery. 
One sentimental lapse might have 
ruined the whole poem but from the 
minister’s early childhood days with 
their nostalgic memories to the final 
horrors of the place in which he is 
dying, no false note can be detected. 
Miss Lindsley’s treatment of this origi- 
nal theme is memorable for subtle 
beauty. 

As Professor Joseph J. Reilly points 
out in his introduction, the poems 
range over a wide field. The title 
poem is a dramatic monologue, but 
the collection contains also examples 
of the sonnet sequence, the ballad and 
the lyric. Perhaps the most success- 


ful of the shorter poems is that which 
describes the lover of Ste. Jeanne 
d’Arc confounded by the baffling mys- 
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tery of her spiritual strength. The 
ballad “The Carol of the Epiphany” is 
also full of a symbolism revealing the 
unity of the human race through 
Christ. In a different vein and not so 
successful in my opinion is the bal- 
lad to “The Jacobite.” But all the 
poems have a harmonious quality of 
word and thought, especially the 
twenty poignant stanzas entitled “Con- 
rad” and the powerful verses “North 
Africa 1943” with which the book 
ends. 

To quote Professor Reilly again: 
“Lovers of poetry will return to this 
volume many times, certain of finding 
not only fresh beauty but renewed de- 
light in beauty already discovered.” 

ROBERT WILBERFORCE. 


More About Jane Austin. By Sheila 
Kaye-Smith and G. B. Stern. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $3.50. 

He would have to be Jane-happy 
indeed who by this time isn’t ready to 
ery “uncle.” Miss Kaye-Smith and 
Miss Stern are charming ladies and 
their Speaking of Jane Austen was a 
delightful book, and one would not 
willingly be ungallant toward them or 
toward Miss Austen, our dearest treas- 
ure. Still, enough—even of good 
things—is enough. 

It is certainly not that the authors 
are trying to exploit their subject in 
any way: simply that they adore her 
and just can’t keep from talking about 
her. The situation is rather as though 
one were a guest at a party at their 
house, invited especially to listen to 
their conversation. About Miss Aus- 
ten again? How nice; they said such 
interesting things about her last time 
—this should be a wonderful evening. 

And so one settles down comforta- 
bly, listening to the pleasant well-bred 
voices—going on from Fanny Price to 
Lady Catherine to the Miss Dash- 
woods, remembering and savoring the 
manifold delights of Jane Austen... . 
One nods and smiles (it is charming 
conversation), listening now to Miss 
Kaye-Smith, now to Miss Stern—until 
all of a sudden it seems that the hour 
must have grown very late... . Per- 
haps the clock has stopped. What was 
it Miss Stern was just saying? Or was 
it Miss Kaye-Smith who spoke? Or 
(good heavens!) could it have been 
Miss Austen? Pau. DINKINS. 
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Soviet Expansion and the West. By 
Anthony Trawick Bouscaren. San 
Francisco: University of San Fran- 
cisco. 

The author begins by presenting as 
a sort of thesis Churchill’s words, spo- 
ken in March, 1949: “The worst dis- 
aster since our victory has been the 
collapse of China under Communist 
attack and intrigue. ... We are now 
confronted with something . . . more 
formidable than Hitler.” This is a 
thesis not merely distasteful, but in- 
deed quite frightening; yet the well 
documented pages that follow go far 
toward making it irrefutable. With a 
gift for skillful summarizing, the au- 
thor reviews the story of Soviet con- 
quest in Poland, Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia; tells of the recent events in 
Greece and—up to January, 1949—in 
China; presents the background of the 
Spanish question; and takes a glance 
at Germany. 

It would ‘seem to be almost too much 
area to cover in one small book, but 
as a matter of fact the author has 
made his 200 pages into the kind of 
vade mecum that students and de- 
baters and even casual serious readers 
will find useful for ready reference. 
This comment holds good particularly 
of the chapter on Spain. 

Professor Bouscaren bases hope of 
the future on Christian Democracy, 
but is properly restrained in assaying 
the chances of success of this “new 
political force with a broad base, op- 
posed to Communist and Fascist to- 
talitarianism alike and devoted to ex- 
tending economic well-being within 
the framework of political democ- 
racy.” He goes no further than to 
say that it seems “not only to be a 
bulwark of the West, but also to offer 


new hope to many Westerners who 
are re-examining the ideological basis 
of democracy.” JosEPH McSORLEY. 


The Peabody Sisters of Salem. By 
Louise Hall Tharp. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $3.00. 

There were three Peabody sisters 
in Salem, flowers of New England en- 
lightenment. The youngest and fairest, 
Sophia, was an invalidish artist who 
acquired the strength of a pioneer 
wife after her marriage with Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. The middle one, Mary, 
ladylike and relentless, pursued and 
caught the widowed Horace Mann. 
Elizabeth, the eldest, led a life full 
of platonic friendships and business 
failures—her school, her printing 
press, her bookshop all foundered 
and her articles on Unitarian 
thought and Greek literature went 
unpaid for. 

The sisters met head on and unvan- 
quished, poverty, fraud, ill-health and 
death. Sophia’s and Mary’s gloriously 
happy marriages were cut short. 
Elizabeth who gave her life to Bos- 
ton’s school children was loved by 
them back to the third and fourth 
generation. 

World travelers, they journeyed 
from Salem and Boston to pioneer 
Ohio, Rome and Florence. In Liver- 
pool consulates and on Cuban hacien- 
das they dwelt, lively of heart and 
mind, unconcerned by what their 
neighbors might be thinking of them. 

Wit and pathos, respect and schol- 
arship are the ingredients of this 
book. In it we meet afresh, Alcott and 
Emerson, Margaret Fuller and Mrs. 
Browning. It achieves that blend of 
history and humanity that makes a 
first-rate biography. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Vatican. Behind the Scenes in 
the Holy City. By Ann Carnahan with 
photographs by David Seymour (New 
York: Farrar, Straus & Co. $4.00). 
Experienced writer and seasoned trav- 
eler, Mrs. Carnahan provides an in- 
telligent, precise, well-timed text to 
accompany these one hundred fifty 
photographs of daily life in the Vati- 
can, The whole forms the most realis- 


tic picture of this particular type ever 
presented to the English reading pub- 
lic. We get descriptions of almost 
everything and everybody —a brief 
historical background, an account of 
rare artistic and archeological treas- 
ures, a sketch of the Holy Father, 
Noble Guards, Papal Gendarmes, Swiss 
Guards, members of the hierarchy 
and of the Secretariat of State, editors 
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of the daily, Osservatore Romano, nuns 
who work at tapestries, Sisters “who 
cook the best spaghetti in Rome,” elec- 
tricians and carpenters assigned to St. 
Peter’s, the staff in the radio station 
and in the twenty-four hour a day tele- 
phone exchange run by student priests. 
Here in fact, is every type to be found 
among the Vatican’s one thousand resi- 
dents (of whom ten per cent are 
women). 

The text contains one or two unim- 
portant oversights or misprints; but 
the book will be prized by practically 
all who plan to visit Rome during the 
Holy Year, and it deserves attention 
from everybody else. 

Touring Italy in 1950. By André de 
Salza. Edited by David Marshall (New 
York: Greenberg, Publishers. $1.75). 
In these two hundred pages of clearly 
printed text the average traveler in 
Italy will find the kind of simple in- 
formation that he usually needs. It 
presents data intelligently chosen and 
well arranged; and there is no pad- 
ding. Rome and Florence get large 
folding maps. The other city maps 
are too crowded to be easily legible. 
All in all the book is well worth the 
price. 

Spoken Italian for Travelers and 
Tourists. By Charles E. Kany and 
Charles Speroni (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.75). This carefully prepared 
and reasonably priced book comes 
from two competent authors who seem 
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to have thought of all the ordinary 
needs of visitors to Italy. The print is 
legible, the paper good, the size con- 
venient, the binding sturdy. The text 
keeps in view both beginners and 
those who already have a smattering 
of Italian. As a sample of the intelli- 
gent preparation of the seventy-five 
dialogues, the editors indicate the 
sections that may be omitted by cer- 
tain groups of readers, for example, 
those not interested in sports, those 
not driving their own cars. The omis- 
sion of phrases needed by Holy Year 
pilgrims is supplied by a small eight- 
page leaflet, which can easily be 
fastened in the book. 

Assignment to Rome. The Story of a 
Pressman’s Pilgrimage. By Anthony 
Pattison (New York: Joseph F. Wag- 
ner. $2.00). Among the numerous 
current publications dealing with pil- 
grimages to Rome during the Holy 
Year, the volume named above pos- 
sesses several claims to particular at- 
tention. Among these is the fact that 
the writer presents simple pictures of 
scenes recently observed by him in 
Rome. Another is that in appendices 
he gives the Apostolic Bull promulgat- 
ing the Jubilee, the regulations and 
conditions governing Indulgences in 
1850, brief notes on places of interest 
in Rome, and a list of books useful for 
pilgrims. For many, the story of con- 
version that runs through the narra- 
tive will heighten its interest. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Vol. Il: Job to Machabees 
Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Every Sunday we say that we believe in the 
Holy Ghost “who spoke by the prophets”: we 
seem oddly unconcerned about what He spoke 
by the prophets — or is it only the Catholics 
we know who don’t read the Old Testament? 
When the Knox translation of the New Testa- 
ment appeared one reviewer said that it 
removed “the last excuse for not reading it” — 
meaning that in this translation it was as 
easy to read as a modern book. The same is 
true of the Knox Old Testament, the second 
volume of which (with all the prophets in 
it!) is finally ready. This volume completes 
the whole new translation of the Bible on 
which Msgr. Knox has been working for so 
many years. $5.00 


WE LIVE WITH OUR EYES OPEN 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller 


A Benedictine monk on a number of things 
that interest everyone except those who prefer 
to live with their eyes shut. Love of all kinds, 
prayer of all kinds, education, mysticism, 
asceticism. If you read the author’s earlier 
book, WE DIE STANDING UP ($2) you 
will know that the one thing he is quite in- 
capable of is being dull. $2.00 
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VESSEL OF CLAY 
by Leo Trese 


There have been a number of good portrayals 
of priests lately, in novels and films: we shall 
go on enjoying them, no doubt, but after this 
book they are going to seem a little thin. 
Father Trese begins with his alarm going off 
in the morning and continues through what he 
says is an average day in the life of an average 
priest. He is devastatingly frank about all the 
things he means to do and doesn’t get done, all 
the things he could give up and hasn’t. Just 
the same, we were left with a feeling that if 
this is what a priest calls “average” we haven't 
been appreciating our clergy nearly enough. 
The author is pastor of a parish in Michigan 
and everyone we mention him to seems to 
know all about him, except how to pronounce 
his name — it’s Tracy, he says, just like Dick. 


$2.00 


POVERTY 
by P. R. Regamey 


Our Lord said, “Blessed are the poor,” and 
how hard we all work trying not to qualify 
for this blessing! It was high time the whole 
subject of Christian poverty was sorted out 
for us, and that is just what Father Regamey 
does. No one after reading the book will be 
in any doubt about whether he is guilty of 
worshiping mammon on the side. $2.50 
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SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully Accredited Liberal Arts College 
for Women 
Courses leading to B.A., B.S., B.M. 
Graduate department of Sacred Theology. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
Catalogue. 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 


Box 91, Holy Cross, Indiana 
(Railroad Station, South Bend, Indiana) 











TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An institution for the Higher Education of | 
Women. Incorporated in 1897 under the Laws 
of the District of Columbia with full powers | 
to confer Collegiate Degrees, and ; 
by the rey of the State of New York. 
Ranked in the first class by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. Affiliated to _ 
Catholic University of America and has p 
fessors from that University. Conducted oY { 
the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 
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Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Accredited by the Association of 


American Universities 


Westchester County 
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College of Saint Elizabeth 


Conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees 


For information address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 
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Conducted by the 
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Accredited by the 
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“A happy book” Father James Keller 


a FOR LENTEN READING 


Gentian Hill Desert 


The story of an orphaned boy and girl drawn rl 
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The amazing life story of “The Apostle of 
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Christian of the 20th century and this first 
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PSYCHIATRY AND ASCETICISM 


By FELIX D. DUFFEY, C.S.C. 
$2.00 


We are all familiar with the internal conflicts between duty and desire, between moral 
obligation and self-indulgence, between spiritual aspirations and mediocre satisfaction. The 
remote cause of these conflicts is original sin; their proximate remedy is co-operation 
with the grace of God, self-mastery by ascetical practices. 


Man is not a helpless victim of subsconscious impulses, or unsatisfied desires. 
Determinism is the doctrinal basis of the dominant school of psychoanalysis. Catholic 
asceticism has spiritual therapy for spiritual ailments. 

But some neuroses are helped by sound psychiatric treatment. Wisely conducted 
psychiatric clinics or consultants will sift out the cases suitable for their therapeutic 
techniques. Any reliable remedy must have its definite scope; and within those limits 
the remedy can be recommended. But when psychoanalysis falsely assumes that every 
mental tension is traceable to some hidden and remotely thwarted desire or uncontrollable 
psychic force, the consequences of the psychiatric treatment may be disastrous. 

The foregoing problems, and allied ones, form the topics discussed in Psychiatry and 
Asceticism, which, while not condemning sober psychiatry, points out the soundness of 
the practices of Catholic asceticism, stressing three basic ascetical efforts essential to 
mental as well as to spiritual health. 


From your bookstore or from the 


15 & 17 SOUTH BROADWAY ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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Danvers, Mass. 
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* in the White Mountains, N. H. 
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movies, camping trips to Canada and moun- 
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$275. Christian Brothers. Scholarships avail- 
able. Annual pilgrimage to the Shrine of 
St. Anne at Quebec. Registered nurse. No 
hay fever. Half-season enrollment accepted. 
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INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Paulist Information Centers 


NEW YORK, N. Y. - 2 Columbus Avenue | 
BOSTON, MASS... - 5 Park Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. - 125 W. Saratoga Street | 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

329 Monroe Avenue, N.W. | 


Public Reading Rooms 
Free Instruction Courses 


Information Service 
for 
Non-Catholics and Catholics 

















THE NEWMAN CLUBS OF NEW YORK 


Present a New Lecture 


“CATHOLICS AND AMERICAN 
FREEDOM” 


Professor James M. O’Neill 
of Brooklyn College 


8:30 P. M. Wednesday, March 8, 1950 


HUNTER COLLEGE ASSEMBLY HALL 
69th Street, Between Park and Lexington Avenues 


ADMISSION FREE 
































READ Father Gillis’ 
NEW BOOK 


“Five hundred 
pages of editorials 
high lighting the 
most important 
events and _inter- 
preting the most 
significant trends 
during fifteen vital 
years, a period 
matched only by 
that which followed 
the downfall of the 
Roman Empire....” 


1934-1949 


Father Gillis is at once the prophet and the historian, the com- 
mentator and the critic, and always the militant crusader in the 
Cause of Christ. Thousands will welcome this new book by a great 
teacher and a great editor! “Few American editors possessed the 
knowledge of the past, vision, moral courage, and a firm hold on 
basic principles necessary to do justice to their task of interpreting 
the trends and events of those fifteen revolutionary years. None 
outranked and few equalled Father Gillis. His courage was un- 
failing. His opinions were often characterized by a rare vision 
and in many events proved startlingly correct... .” 





$5.00 PAULIST PRESS 
At All Bookstores New York 19, N. Y. 























BOOKS FOR LENT 


DAILY PRACTICES FOR FORTY DAYS— 
FILL IN EMPTY SPACES WITH: 


DAILY MASS DAILY MEDITATION 


MY ut . CHRIST 
LENTEN MISSAL IN THE 
GOSPEL 


MISSAL 














TSESUTSS | 


50¢ 
75¢ 
$1.75 





ro s 
































DAILY READING “| DAILY PRAYER 





























My Little 1. My Daily Psalm Book (red binding) 


NEW @ MISSAL LIBRARY ( 2- My Sunday Missal (green binding) @ NEW 
(3 volumes) { 3. My Lenten Missal (purple binding) 


These three deluxe, gilt edge books in maroon library case $5.00 














ORDER AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR FROM 


CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
at the Monastery, 5300 Fort Hamilton Parkway, Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 











